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WHAT THE SOUTH OFFERS THE GOOD DAIRY MAN{ 


AIRYING has made Denmark rich in the last twenty year's ; it 
has long kept the farmers of Holland and the Channel Islands 
prosperous and contenttd; it has redeemed hundreds of 

“worn-out” farms in the North Atlantic States and made them 
fertile and profitable; in the Northwest, it has made, in many cases, 
those sections that were naturally the poorest, the most productive 
of all; here and there in the South, where it has been carried onin 
an intelligent and up-to-date manner, it has built up poor soils and 
brought prosperity to the men engaged in it. What it has done in 
these instances, it could do—and would do under wise direction— 
on thousands of farms all over the South. 

The South, on the one hand, buys dairy products from Illinois 
and Wisconsin and lowa, and on the other hand, ships the cheapest 
‘| and best concentrated feed for dairy cattle in the world—cotton- 
seed meal—to the dairymen of New York and New England and 
Europe. And the dairymen of the Northwest and those of New 
England and Europe get rich and enrich their lands, while here in 
our own fair Southland the increase in the production of the staple i a Te 
crops per acre fails to keep pace with the increase in the annual HOLSTEIN COW, JEWEL DUCHESS. 
fertilizer bills. In short, we are feeding other people’s cattle and The milk this cow gave in one week von‘ained 22.109 pounds butter fat. 
buying other people’s cream and cheese and butter, to their great 
advantage and our decided loss. Would it not be well to change all this, and to keep both this money and fertility at home ? 

In our Dairy Special last year it was estimated that 50 Southern cities could consume the product of 200,000 cows better than 
the average of those we now have. The demand for dairy products is all the time increasing faster than is the supply. 


What, then, are the reasons that Southern farmers are making such little effort to supply this demand ? 
reasons that really count. 

















There are just three 
These are: (1) Lack of feed, (2) poor cows, and (3) lack of men trained for the work. 


The first hindrance is so easily overcome that we are almost ashamed to acknowledge that it is a hindrance. We grow the 
world’s supply of cottonseed meal; we can grow a greater variety of leguminous feeds, and more of them per acre, than can any 
of the leading dairy States ; we can produce corn silage at less cost than can any other section. With these feeds and good pas- 


tures, which we can have if we will, we can feed dairy cattle at 
less cost than can any Northwestern or Northeastern farmer. 

As to better cows, there is just one way to getthem. That is, 
to get good sires, to test the cows for dairy work, to get rid of the 
poor ones and save calves only from those that pay their way. 
Doing this, we can soon have as good dairy herds as are to be 
found anywhere. We have a few of them now; but ail too few. 

The third problem is also one that can be solved. There is 
no mystery in the dairy business. The man who has a liking for 
the work, and who is willing to devote to it the earnest thought 
and persistent effort which are the price of success in any occu- 
pation, can soon be a good dairyman. And the good dairyman 
in the South is in practically every instance a man who is making 
money and becoming a leader in the upbuilding of his community. 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


The Dignity of Good Farming. 


aa R. FRENCH is right, there is a new appre- 
INA preciation of farming as a profession. The 
SS young men of the South are getting en- 
thused with agricultural progress, and are com- 
prehending that there is something in other crops 
besides cotton more than merely ‘‘supplies,’’ but 
that there is money in corn and wheat and oats 
and forage crops that enable them to grow big- 
ger cotton crops; and they are beginning to talk 
rotations and acres and less about one-horse, two- 
horse or four-horse farms. They are understand- 
ing that horse power is cheaper than man power, 
and should be had in sufficient amount no matter 
what the particular size of the farm, for, as Dr. 
Butler has shown, the raising of horses and mules 
should be a part of our farming. 

I know a tenant on a farm of 258 acres who 
pays from $1,200 to $1,500 a year in crop rent, 
and seldom has less than twenty horses of all 
ages on the place, and rides around in his auto- 
mobile. But he farms. 











Oleomargarine and the South. 





HE AMAZING THING in all this oleo dis- 
cussion is that Southern papers favor the 
removal of the tax on colored oleo for the 

benefit, as they suppose, of the cottonseed oil 
business. There is no difficulty in any one geting 
oleo cheaply now if he wants it. But in its un- 
colored state it is harder to pass it off as butter. 
Remove the tax and it would no longer be sold 
cheap, but the maker would put the butter price 
on it, and the guests at the hotels and restaurants 
would be served with the stuff. The only possible 
reason for coloring this grease is to enable it to be 
passed off as genuine butter. All talk about com- 
pelling it to be sold as oleo is pure nonsense, for 
while the makers and the retailers may be com- 
pelled to sell it as oleo or run some risk, the 
label will no longer be with it when it goes on the 
tables of the hotels. It is far more important to 
build up the dairy interest in the South than to 
help the trust that controls the oil business. But- 
ter is not colored te make it look like anything 
else, while the grease of the packing houses mix- 
ed with a little cottonseed oil, is colored to make 
people think it is butter, while it is not. Remove 
the tax on coloring the stuff and the dairy inter- 
ests of the country will die, and we will all have to 
eat packing house waste for butter. 

The Charlotte, N. C., Observer says that ‘‘one 
American product seeks and actually enjoys 
special privilege and protection at the expense of 
another.” Not so. The dairy interest simply 
seeks to protect itself against the palming off of 
an imitation in place of the real product. We have 
no sort of objection to the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine in its natural condition, and the 
only possible reason for coloring it is to make it 
go as butter. Any American product should be 
protected against something that tries to pass it- 
self off for the genuine article. The dairy interest 
has as good right to protection against fraud as 
any other business, and no one has a right to im- 
pose on the public a fraud at the expense of a 
legitimate product; and there will be no protec- 
tion of real butter if the coloring of oleo is al- 
lowed. 

The stock argument of the oleo people is that 
it is the poor man’s butter. Well, if the poor man 
wants it, there is no difficulty in his getting it 
cheap in its uncolored state. But once colored, it 
will compete with butter, and the fact is the poor 
man does not want it or he would buy it now. The 
effort is to impose on everybody. 

As the Editor of The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette has well said, the oleomargarine business 
has no effect on the price of cottonseed oil, while 
the purchase of cottonseed meal by the growing 
dairy interest of the South will make a decided 
difference in the amount of manure applied to 
Southern soils, and it is astonishing that South- 
ern papers will lend their aid to an effort to de- 
stroy the dairy interests in the interest of the 
Western packing houses. 

The greatest thing in the South—the greatest 
thing, for not only the farmers, but for all classes 
of business men who are dependent on the success 
of agriculture—is the improvement of the soils of 
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the South by better farming and the feeding of 
cattle. Talk about men having a right to color 
their grease because dairymen color their butter 
to maintain a uniform type; no man has a right to 
imitate another man’s product with a spurious ar- 
ticle, and I repeat that it is only because they want 
to sell oleo as butter that they want to color it. 
It does not cost one-third as much to make oleo 
as it does to make butter, and the butter makers 
have a right to be protected against fraud. Laws 
requiring the labelling of it have all proven use- 
less, and the prohibition of coloring it, except at a 
cost that will give the butter maker a fair chance, 
is the only way to prevent its ruining the dairy 
interests of the country. If the people wanted 
oleo, they would buy it as readily uncolored as 
colored, but the makers know that people will not 
use it unless they can fool them into thinking it is 
butter. 





Some Personal Garden Experiences. 


Y FIRST TOMATO PLANTS 


Da © were set the 
lint \ middle of April, and during the cool weath- 
—e 


er, they have been a feast to the cutworms. 
I caught over 100 about a single row of tomatoes 
100 feet long. The land where my garden is has 
long been a vacant lot, growing up in weeds and 
grass, and furnished a splendid place for moths 
to lay their eggs last fall. The rascals are even 
eating my radishes. I am now going to do what 
I should have done at first; mix some Paris green 
in moist bran, and lay it by the plants as set, for 
[ am still setting tomato plants. 

I have a little compressed air or Auto sprayer 
for spraying my potatoes, etc. I find this a great 
deal better than a knapsack sprayer, for spraying 
with the knapsack is very hard work. But with 
the Auto sprayer one simply pumps in a pressure 
of air and takes the machine where the spraying 
is to be done, and opens a cock on the hose, and 
the pressure does the spraying. For garden use 
[ like it very much. 


Last week we had a frost that nipped the potato 
tops somewhat, but strange to say, the cucumbers 
and squashes were not hurt, and only a few snap 
beans were injured. 


My dahlias, grown from seed, have been trans- 
planted in rows in the garden, and I shall expect 
fun in watching them bloom and seeing what they 
turn out, for the seed were from various special- 
ists who claim them: to be extra fine. 


Then I have planted a lot of canna seed from 
a famous collection of the finest sorts. I filed each 
seed till the white showed, and then soaked them 
in water till they swelled some, and planted them. 
I have grown very fine ones in this way, from the 
same collection. 

In one of my frames I have hundreds of scarlet 
sage plants and asters, waiting a favorable time 
to set them out in the beds. My Queen Alexandra 
marguerites are blooming. These daisies have a 
dark red center and white rays, and are very 
pretty for cutting, and as the plants are perennial 
and easily grown from cuttings, one can keep 
them in bloom in winter, in the house, and in 
summer outside. Then I have hundreds of gladi- 
oli now nearly large enough to send up the flower 
spikes. 

Also, a row of sweet peas 50 feet long, and 
many other things for ornament. But, some will 
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say, there is no money in these things, and you 
cannot eat.them. True, but they help greatly in 
the making of a home, and the man who does not 
love flowers is like the one who has no music in 
his soul. He is apt to get into mischief. A gar- 
den with flowers is a good thing to keep a man 
out of mischief. 





Twentieth Century Butter. 


U B HE SO-CALLED “Twentieth Century But- 
is ter” is as “old as the hills.” It is simply an 

old English process known as Devonshire 
cream, and if any one has a patent on it, the patent 
is not worth a cent, for it has been in use for 
over 200 years. It is not butter and could not be 
sold as butter. Any one who likes it can make it 
easily and need not pay a cent for it. It is pre- 
pared by heating for 24 hours a pan of milk that 
has stood till the cream rises. The pan is placed 
over a slow fire for three-quarters of am hour, but 
never allowed to boil. Then let it stand 24 hours 
and the cream can be taken off in a cake and 
worked up to suit the taste. Some sprinkle 
sugar on it for eating, or it can be salted like but- 
ter, if any one wants to use it as butter. 

This is all there is in the ‘‘twentieth century 
butter,” and I get the directions from an old ency- 
clopedia, and have known the process for years. 
It is called Devonshire cream, or clouted cream, 
and no one need pay a cent for the process. 





It Pays to Fertilize the Legumes. 


E MUST REMEMBER that while peas and 


ma ( 
vy other legumes will get nitrogen for us 
PYiw) from the air, and will furnish the ma- 


terials for increasing the humus in the soil, they 
draw heavily on the mineral matters in the soil. 
phosphorus and potassium, and hence must be 
supplied with these if they are to do their part 
in the improvement of the soil. 

Years ago a man in Alabama wrote to me tbat 
what I had been writing about peas improving the 
land was all a humbug, for he had taken twelve 
crops in succession off a piece of land, and the 
soil go so poor that it would not grow peas. 
There is no crop grown that can be taken annual- 
ly off the land and nothing returned without im- 
poverishing the soil, and the legume crops are no 
exception. They consume phosphoric acid and 
potash largely, and these they cannot get from 
the air, and if they are not supplied in fertilizers, 
the pea, or any other legume, will exhaust the 
supply of these in the soil. 

But where phosphoric acid, and, in most sec- 
tions, some potash, are applied in a liberal man- 
ner, the legumes will enable us to dispense with 
the purchase of nitrogen, or ammonia, in any 
form. 





I have never mixed Thomas phosphate with any 
material containing nitrogen in an organic form 
like cottonseed meal. I fear that if the mixture 
should stand long the lime would drive off am- 
monia. I would not be afraid to mix it with ni- 
trate of soda, and if the mixture was made and 
used at once, I do not think much damage would 
be done. But I would not mix this phosphate 
with cottonseed meal or fish scrap or tankage if 
the mixture was to stand any length of time. 











bull is her full brother. 





THE DAIRY TYPE. 
A Guernsey cow that gave 10,037.7 pounds of milk, containing 477.83 pounds of butter fat, in one year. The 


Both animals are owned by the Florham Farms, Madison, N. J. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY LEARNING WHAT TILLAGE IS AND WHAT 
IT DOES. 


Tait Butler. 


changes in soils, thereby set- 
free plant foods for the use 
of the growing crops. 

Soils are made up largely of de- 
composed or broken down rocks. Air, 
water and carbon dioxide gas are the 
chief agents that bring about the 
chemical changes in rocks which re- 
sult in soil formation. Carbonated 
water— that is, water and carbon di- 
oxide gas (carbonic acid)—is almost 
a universal solvent for rocks, of 
which the soils are largely made. 
This gas is always in the air and in 
natural waters, because it is given 
off in the breathing of animals and 
the decay of all plant and animal 
substances. Being heavier than air, 
it is found in larger quantities near 
the surface of the earth and in de- 
pressions, such as wells and mines, 
and in the air of the soil. 

Cultivated soils, in which plants 
grow, have in addition to this car- 
ponic acid, which the roots of all 
plants also secrete, certain other 
much stronger acids, such as oxalic 
and citric, which are also secreted 
py the roots of plants, and still other 
acids formed in the decay of plants. 
These acids also exert a chemical ac- 
tion on the soil particles, breaking 
them down to render the plant foods 
which they contain available to 
growing plants. 

If the agencies, air, water, and car- 
bonic acid are those which chiefly 
produce chemical changes in rocks to 
form soils, and in the cultivated soils 
we also have the stronger acids, oxal- 
ic, citric, humic, etc., added, it is 
evident that chemical action will be 
continued by these agencies on the 
small portions of rocks which make 
up a large part of soils and which 
we call soil particles. 

How Tillage Increases the Chemical 
Action in the Soil. 

That chemical changes take place 
in the soils through the action of 
these and other agencies is estab- 
lished; but the question we are now 
interested in is, how are these 
changes hastened ard increased by 
tillage? 

In an earlier article we showed 


HR) ctanse HASTENS chemical 


’ how dividing or pulverizing the soil 


increases the surface area of the soil 
masses or particles. These agencies 
producing chemical changes can not 
penetrate a hard, compact mass of 
soil, like a clod, and ean only act 
on the outer surface of the lump. If 
the clod be broken up into a hundred 
small pieces, the total area of all 
these pieces will be many times 
greater than the exposed surface of 
the large clod, and for this reason, 
the total action of the agencies whieh 
Produce chemical changes will be 
much greater on the small pieces of 
soil than on the lump or clod which 
these small particles may be glued 
together to form. In our last article 
we also showed how the pulverizing 
or tilling of the soil aided the intro- 
duction of air, and later we shall 
show that this same tillage aids the 
absorption and retention of water in 
the soil. As has been stated, air and 
water are two of the chief aids to 
chemical action on the soil particles, 
and since these are enabled to reach 
the surface of each soil particle by 
tillage, it follows that tillage is a 
great aid to chemical action in the 
soil. 

The bringing of air and water in 
contact with all portions of the soil 
also fosters the growth of the rente 





of live plants and the decay of dead 
ones, thereby increasing the forma- 
tion of those acids which are chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about chem- 
ical changes in the soil particles and 
setting free the plant foods which 
they contain, for the use of growing 
crops. 

Tillage, then, increases chemical 
changes in the soil which set free 
plant foods for growing crops, (1) by 
breaking up the soil masses into 
smaller soil particles, because the 
smaller and more numerous the soil 
particles the greater the surface ex- 
posed to the aetion of those agencies 
which produee chemical changes; 
(2) by introducing and retaining in 
the soil air and water, which are two 
of the most effective agents for bring- 


‘ing about these chemical changes, 


and (3) by favoring the production 
of and distributing through the soil 
those acids which, with water and 
air, are the chief means through 
which chemical action in soils is 
brought about. 


What Chemical Action Does for the 
Soil. 


It having been shown how tillage 
increases chemical changes in the 
soil, it is now necessary to show the 
importance of such chemical changes. 

For this purpose, perhaps nothing 
will serve better than an example or 
illustration which may be taken from 
the condition of certain soils and the 
experience of those who tid them. 

In North Carolina and Virginia, in 
what is knowa as the old bright to- 
bacco belt, are soils that analyses 
show contain as high as 3 or 4 per 
cent of potash, and in some cages as 
high as 5 per cent. On these soils, 
containing more potash than the av- 
erage mixed commercial fertilizer 
sold on our markets, the tobacco 
grower often finds it necessary and 
profitable to apply soluble potash in 
the form of sulphate of potash. 
There is sufficient potash in these 
soils to make hundreds of crops and 
yet there is not enough of it in such 
eondition that tobacco plants can get 
it to make one crop. It is probably 
in such chemical combination that it 
is not dissolved in the soil water and 
the plants are, therefore, unable to 
use it. To render this potash avail- 
able in sufficient quantities for the 
use of the crops, requires that chem- 
ical changes be brought about and 
new combinations formed that are 
soluble in the soil water. Chemical 
changes in the soil are, therefore, of 
the highest importance and tillage is 
one of the means which the farmer 
may employ to accomplish these de- 
sired results. In this sense, ‘‘tillage 
is manure,’ and probably the most 
important factor in crop production. 





LITTLE SERMONS IN MILK. 


A Thousand Cows That Don’t Pay— 
Reading That Makes Money. 


Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, of Wis- 
consin, has made an investigation or 
“cow census” of 27,000 cows on 
2,000 farms in 13 States. One hun- 
dred of these 2,000 dairy farmers 
live in Illinois, and have herds com- 
prising 1,400 cows. These produced 
during the year 203,182 pounds of 
butter fat, for which the creamery 
paid $55,706. The average for each 
cow was 145 pounds of butter fat, 
bringing $39.79. Her feed cost 
$32.76, leaving $7.03 of profit. 

The average net cash profit in the 
best 25 herds (340 cows) was $22.68 
per cow, while the average cash re- 
turn in the poorest of 25 herds (360 
cows) was $26.66 per cow, making a 
loss of $6.45 per cow. Here is a 
difference of $29.13 per cow, and 
yet these best 25 herds are not a 
whit better than any earnest dairy- 
man who studies his business ought 
to secure. 


Seventy-three of the herds con- 
sisting of 1,015 cows—almost three- 
fourths of all—were of the dual- 
purpose type (supposed to be good 
for both milk and beef). They aver- 
age only 133 pounds of butter fat 
and returned a cash profit of only 
$3.50 per cow. The cost of feed was 
$33.27 a head, and 30 herds contain- 
ing 495 cows did not pay for their 
feed. 

But the 27 herds of dairy type, 
consisting of 385 cows, made an 
average of 178 pounds of butter fat 
worth $48.96 per cow; cost of feed, 
$31.73; profit, $17.23 per cow. This 





is no great profit but it is five times 
as much as that of the dual-purpose 
cows. 

Compared with the average of all, 
the seven herds that were fed en- 


cow, but made $17.99 more net 
profit, returning 67 cents more for 
each $1 invested in feed, and re- 
duced the food cost of butter fat 8.4 


cents per pound below the average. 

The owners of 61 herds read dairy 
papers. The average profit from 
every one of their 861 cows was 
$12.91. These cows returned $1.40 - 
for every $1 invested in feed. But 
the owners of 39 herds who did not 
read dairy papers sustained an aver- 
age loss of $2.16 per cow for their 
work. Their cows returned only 94 
cents for every dollars’ worth of 
feed. Twenty four herds of this 
group did not pay for the food con- 
sumed. 

Here is a difference of $15.17 per 
cow in favor of the farmer who 
reads. Ignorance costs more than 
education.—Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Bulletin. 


Steel Wheels 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in. wide. The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from w 
which makes wheel good land 
strong till tireis wornout. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
i; widths. We make wheels te fit 
7 any thimble skein or straight 
steelaxle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Leow Dowa 
Handy Wagons. ® 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Box Brn es Havana, Ill. 











silage consumed $3.76 less feed per f 
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See the extraordinary values in the 1910 


M1 Style Book of 
Cty vehicles—harness 
Compare with the offers of other makers 
before youorder, Murray is theoldest big 
maker-shows the most completeline-sells 
direct—insures safe delivery—guaranteed 
two y ears—giv es four weeks’ road trial. 
e wait every farmerin America to 

havea copy of thisfree bookin his home. 
Don’t buy tillyouseeit. Send today. 


The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Cc 327-388 _E. Sth St. 


Save The 

$30 largest 
and most 
complete 
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PIEDMONT. B 


Bailt in the Swuth by Southern People and for Southera People. 


UGGIES 


/ THEM WHEREVER\' 
WE GO 
? 4 























WE. HAVE STUDIED carefully every requirement of 
ba. say in the South, and endeavor to construct our 

Piedmont Buggies to meet these conditions. Our fac- 
tory is located in the famous Piedmont section of North 
Carolina--the best timbered section in this country; our 


machinery is ofthe 
very latest improv- 
ed patterns; every 
man in our factory 
is a skilled mech- 
anic, and every inch of material 
used is carefully selected and in- 
spected by experts. 

Piedmont Buggies will give you b«tter service, 

last longer, and cost less to keep up. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO,., 


Box 398 MONROF, N.C. 














150 Styles in Big Free Catalog. 


15,000 


People Have Put Their 
On This Buggy 





O. K. 


Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our factory and get it at first cost. Nodrum- 


mer’s expenses, jobbers’ c»mmi wholesalers’ 
ded to the price of GOLDEN EAGLE VEAICLES. 





profits and dealers’ enormous profits are ad- 
We manufacture and sell direct to users, 


and save our cust»mers $20.00 to $40.09. We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 


Mail coupon to day fer 1910 catalog. 


Get our Cataleg now for 
Spring Buying. 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: Please mail me postpaid, your new 5-color 106 page Catalog. 
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WHO NEEDS A SILO? 


Every Dairyman With Even a Small Herd of Cows, and Every 
Man Who Feeds Beef Cattle—In Combination With Legume 


Hay and Cottonseed 
Feeds. 


Meal, 


the 


Cheapest of All Harvested 


By A. L. French, Byrdville, Va. 


y By HE LEGUME Special, now the 

Dairy Special, and of course, 
silage. Did it ever occur to 
you, my reader, that our Southland, 
posing as almost anything else, is 
really the greatest stock section of 
America—or rather can and, we 
hope, will be? Our friends in con- 
vention assembled over in South 
Carolina some time ago, give it as 
their opinion that the South wasn’t 
the place for real, ‘‘sure enough”’ 
stock farms where pure-bred stock 
could be made a_ business. It 
doesn’t look like it, does _ it, 
with us able to produce almost every 
legume under the sun in greater 
quantities per acre than any so-call- 
ed stock section in America? Then 
silage, the very finest stock feed to 
go along with the legumes, may 
be produced in our country in 
greater tonnage than in any section 
having a_ short growing’ season. 
When we consider these great feeds, 
then our own cottonseed meal and 
corn (you remember the Editor 
proved some weeks ago that our 
section was the real corn. belt), we 
wonder where the South Carolina 
boys got the data on which to base 
their assumption that we were not 
an embryo stock section. It is up 
to them to explain. 

I have stood and looked across the 
almost boundless Western plains, 
sun-baked, and practically waterless, 
and wondered how in the name of 
common sense men could call our 
Southeast country a non-stock sec- 
tion, when contrasted with that 
semi-desert. I have known lespe- 
deza and Bermuda pasture in otr 
section that would furnish ten times 
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the summer pasture that could be 
produced in the semi-arid West. 
But I didn’t start out to prove 
ours to be a stock section, because I 
think the thing will prove itself to 
any man who will look at our re- 
sources candidly. Rather, I want to 
talk a little about silage and how 
and whom it will help and whom it 
may not so much benefit. Silage, as 
made to-day of well eared, well ma- 
tured corn, must appeal to every 
dairyman, every winter feeder of 
steers, and every farmer carrying 
grade beef cattle through the winter, 
as the greatest feed at his command. 


The hog man can use considerable 
silage also, to good advantage to 
help carry his brood sows and stock 
shoats through the winter; this feed 
being of especial importance for use 
when the land is covered with snow 
or muddy so the hogs are unable to 
secure their succulence from the 
fields. 


The only stockman, in our opin- 
ion, to whom silage is of question- 
able value is the man who is han- 
dling high-class caitle, kept for 
breeding purposes in the South. 
Silage must, in the great majority 
of cases, be fed in the barns or 
sheds, and, in our judgment and ex- 
perience, the less breeding cattle are 
confined in any sort of a stable— 
except when the weather is very 
stormy—the better for them, and 
this is the only reason I would as- 
sign why silage is not the feed par 
excellence for breeding cattle. If 
the work of feeding can be so ar- 
ranged that the cattle can consume 
their feed standing out in the pure 
outdoor air and sunshine, no feed 
can be more valuable for breeding 
cattle than silage combined with !e- 
gume hay. But these animals that 
we wish to keep in highest state of 
bodily vigor for many years should 
not, we believe, be confined in any 
barn, as would be almost necessary 
on the majority of our farms were 
silage to be made their main ration. 


Thousands of silos should be scat- 
tered all down through the valleys 
of the Blue Ridge and over the hills 
of the Piedmont country in which 
to preserve feed to carry grade stock 
cattle through the winter. Then the 
plainsman, the cotton grower, of all 
men, needs the silo in which to pre- 
serve the bulk of feed and succu- 
lence with which to feed steers 
through the winter, combining this 
with the ration of cottonseed meal; 
these two, by adding a light feed of 
legume hay, making an ideal finish- 
ing ration for steers. 

Nearly everyone now has come to 
know that corn to be siloed should 
be well ripened, the ears thoroughly 
glazed, and be planted only a little 
thicker in the row than would be the 
rule if the crop was being grown 
for the dry grain. This for feeding 
steers or dairy cattle. For stock 
cattle, or dry cows, the corn may 
well be planted somewhat thicker in 
the row thus producing a larger 
proportion of stalk and less ears. 


I am hoping to see our experiment 
stations in the South make some 
thorough tests of steer feeding, 
using a heavy ration of silage, about 
two-thirds of a pound of cottonseed 
meal per 100 pounds of animal per 
day, and a very light feed of legume 
hay. Using this ration for a five- 
month period, we believe, would 
produce excellent results in ‘good 
beef at a low cost. In America we 











need to arrange for more succulence 
in our cattle feeding operations and 
a lighter grain ration. Silage furnish- 
es the cheapest harvested succulence 
that we can make use of and also 
furnishes some grain in most excel- 


lent condition to be made use of t by 
the cattle. 

We are expecting next season to 
erect a concrete silo and thus adq 
permanence of structure to the silo’s 
long list of virtues. 








WHAT IT COSTS TO BUILD A SILO. ; 


Some Figures Showing Just What a Number of Silos of Dif- 
erent Types Have Cost—Stave Silos for Less Than $1 and 
Concrete Silos as Low as $1.75 Per Ton Capacity. 











y HERE SEEMS to be a widely; 12x28...... 61 94.00 1.54 
NY AK | Prevalent notion that it takes| 14x23...... 62 78.01 1.26 
v4 ‘just rafts’ of money to| 14x24...... 75 189.69 2.53 
build a silo, and that only the man| 14x25...... 40 Deeke. 1.95 
with a large herd of cows can afford] 14x25...... 70 66.00 -94 
one. This is far from being the} 14x25...... 70 114.87 1.64 
case, as the following figures will} 14x27...... 78 98.90 1.27 
show. These are reports from the| 14x26...... 74 118.94 1.61 
agents of the Co-operative Dairy} 14x26...... 74 106.26 1.44 
Work of the U. S. Department of| 14x26...... 74. 123%86 1.73 
Agriculture, and may be accepted as| 14x27...... 78 98.90 1.27 
reliable. We give first, the cost of| 14x29...... 88 104.75 1.19 
a large number of silos of different; 14x29...... 88 142.20 1.62 
types, and then detailed figures as| 15x22...... Ot LOL64 1.54 
to the cost of one each of the con-| 15x25...... 81 89.12 1.10 
crete, stave and modifined Wiscon-| 16x24...... 87 179.18 2.06 
sin silos: DOBBY on 8c ax 114 101.95 .89 
Stave Silos. pss <r ee 119 143.00 1.20 
PORE vistse as 125 176.76 1.41 
Tons Cost 

Dimensions. Capacity. Cost. per ton. 17 x84 104.3 105.60 1.01 
ato | rae 144 281.00 1.95 
PORES. 66 69-6 22 $38.00 $1.73 18x32 166 221.49 1.33 

10x24...... o tw Sep | Se _ as 
i pom Pees ‘iy [82 Silos average 75 112.74 1.50 

11 1-3x23 49.3 70.80 1.44 Modified Wisconsin Silos. 
Leos GS 40 97.37 2.43 Cost 
WORaks fsx 60500 43 51.00 1.93 | Dimensions. Capacity. Cost. per ton. 
P2EA 0 eis 4 ate 52 73.26 1.41 10x26% (2) 39 $224.36 $2.88 
5 by) os 52 102.00 1.96 |*15x20...... 59 52.20 .88 
‘hes cdl ee 55 100. 81 1.83 _ 15x22 A ara ae 67 1.700 
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!One Year—I'll Pay the Freight 


O matter where you live, I want to pay the 
freight to you on one of my horse collars. 
Use my collar one year. After that, send it 
back and get your money if not satisfied. You've 
wasted enough time and money on old-style col- 
lars. You've tortured your horses enough. Leave § 
it to me to save you money, prevent galled horses 
and make harnessing easier. es send me your 


name and address on a postal. 
HAMELESS 


INDESTRUCTIBLE ‘ongeS1ans 


are the only modev'n collars made. No leather, no hames, no pads, no straps or 
buckles. It is made of highly polished, zinc-coated steel; lighter, stronger, adjust- 
able in size, and puts the draft where it belongs. I’ve sold a hundred thousand, and 
never a horse or mule galled when properly fitted. It even cures sore necks and 
galled shoulders. Troublesome, expensive leather collars must go. Sweat pads do 
the galling. Send for the facts and opinions of high authorities. Most dealers sell 
my collars. . If yours doesn’t, order from me direct. I'll pay freight to you and send 
your money back at the end of a year, if yousay so. Send postal. That’sall. @ 


FRED SLOCUM, Gen’IMgr. @ Johnston-Slocum Co., 547 State St., Caro, Mich. 











FRED SLOCUM 
The Horse Collar 
Man, 



















Gibbes Gasoline Engines 


Either vertical or horizontal, for any ser- 
vice. The most economical power for run- ® 
ning farm machinery, small manufacturing plants, 
etc. Send for catalogues and full descriptive matter 
of the various sizes and styles of outfits. 

An Ideal Power for Every Purpose. 


Gibbes Machinery Co., Box 1260, Columbia, S.C. 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery’—All kinds,—A1 Value 








“ET ON AND RIDE” Avery's Disc Gultiatr 


icture, clean as a whistle, 
strong as need Every modern feature 
— adjustment. _ Leads the dise ge 
rocession. You “Get on and Ride.” Itdoes 
the rest Rigid or pivot pole, AR i rong 
rea sasuatenent, OP to63 inches. Ball-bear- 
ince discs and Rey heey feature insuring 
lightest draft and long life to the machine, 
Barring-off and harrow attachments. Also 
spring = wath attachment. Wemakea great 
variety of riding and walking cultivators. 


A postal card brings you Avery’s Farm 
Year Book, for 1910. Tells youabout Avery’s 
great line of labor-saving plows, harrows, 

«planters and cultivating implements; points 
the way to money making farming. 
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15x30...... 105 145.90 1.38 CATAWBA CO-OPERATIVE 
add 22x26...... 200 258.17 1.29 CREAMERY. . Ohe mMaRK AS a, 
ilo’s Ay 4 105 174.89 1.67 
17x33.....- 155 225.75 1.46 |mne Right Way to Establish a Cream- WN 
12x26 (Gurler) 55 148.00 2.69 oid Com Plelesl ts Gale G 
a ae y > ’ x 
9 Silos “verage 195.5. 204.28 1.364 ca eee ee Y A THY 4 
., oundation not included. mcrae ¢ i D creer 
Messrs. Editors: Co-operation 
Concrete Silos. may be called the great progressive 
Dimensions. Capacity. Cost. per ton.]movement of the age. Only within 
Tons Cost a short time have the farmers awak- 
pe 10x26% (2) 39 224.36 2.88 ened to the fact that they must in- HOUSANDS of farmers trust to I H C wagons. 
53 14x30%.... 100 173.76 1.74 |itiate the methods of the capitalists For then they are absolutely sure of the greatest 
"5 10x84...... 84 108.32 3.18 Jand co-operate. With this end in] ~~ wagon value the most GS cseckonaenias 
94 TORUG Scan ss 22 56.80 2.58 |view, there has been organized in Pak ge pe ween ona cate heve-fousd wanting—sick 
64 pb 2 aaa 40 106.30 2.66 |Hickory a co-operative creamery. to the wagon that others have found satisfactory. 
27 12x26% 56 126.61 2.26 |Early last fall the writer discussed Th ; 0 sure way 46 keow a good wagon betore you hay. 
61 TPALSU So. svers 95 165.90 1.75 |this matter with some of the leading these scbthe 1 2 c rl te It is your assurance of the best 
44 14x28...... oe 300-07 es cairymen of Catawba County, also wagon in the world for the price. It is your protection against 
73 y i> <a ee 125 275.95 2.21 |with Mr. Conover, who has charge buying a wagon that might prove a disappointment. For 1HC 
16X33...... 137 300.00 2.19 |of the dairy work in this State, and] stands for all that is best in wagon construction. You are safe 
12x25...... 52 180.12 2.50 | we all reached the conclusion that] in buying any I H C wagon— 
62 hi > 0) nea 209 390.13 1.87 |the time was ripe to begin this im- 
portant work. A call was isued for W b C T b 
‘ 13 Silos average 80 173.76 2.17 |all farmers interested in this work e er oO um us “ 
| — rf Steel 
06 Detailed Cost of Specimen Silos. nica saa ae A pedal gd aus New Bettendo tee King 
pi (Marx Schaeffer, Yazoo City, Miss.) | first meeting was held and about 200 The Weber is beyond question the King of All farm wagons. 
41 * Concrete silo 16x31, capacity 125|cows pledged to the Association and] Every bit of material isthe best that I H C buying power can obtain. 
01 tons. so eacata appointed to solicit more The Columbus is pote pe only age baggy sion! bape than 
: any other wagon at anywhere near its price. Owners will con- 
rs a we, "yds. at epi We had the pessimist with us from vie you of fhe merits of Columbus wagons. 
ahs WAG orghiticaes seers eitane 55.20] the beginning and we also realized The New Bettendorf gears are made entirely of steel, have 
1.50 Reinforcing, wire and iron.. 18.00|*hat it would mean a set back for] greater carrying capacity and weigh no more than wood. The 
Lumber, forms, roof, chute, 38.00 the dairy interests to start a cream-| tubular axle is made in one piece. home are no tog at the 
SR eC eg Se 2.75 )ery without sufficient cows. Various] collar, and the removable oor a pe pricy Mirco gh ag 
st BE oo sa 'c havea ean on 100.00| meetings were held during the win-| the axle from wear, 1s not found o y p 
“yee | ea ee. ter and a growing interest was appar- Bettendorf. 
.88 Total cost .......eee.- $275.95 ent at all times. In February there The Steel King is an all steel wagon and up to the IHC 
88 was a short course in dairying held] standard. 
d F i at the Dutch Dairy Farm, and we It is to your advantage to call on the local International 
aed (Timmons j Mig oe Joterson) swured Mr. Thompson from the] dealer. Lee him show you the wagon that will ere ee best. 
‘ : F Dairy Division of the United States| Let him tell you of its many advantages—its wonderful superi- 
Stave silo, 16x31, capacity 125 Department of Agriculture to come ority over any other wagon at the same price. — Then remember 
\ tons. and talk to us and advise us. He that our reputation is back of every — a ee been 
Foundation— came and looked the ground over| | ote dcect 1s any informa- 
5 bbis. cement.......... $16.66]and advised us if we could get 300 tion you want. 
Hauling 6 yds. gravel.... 3.00]/cows it would pay us to start. In Booklets will be sup- 
Labor on foundation..... 7.00] March another meeting was held and plied on request. 
Excavating ............ 3.00]a committee was appointed to get in- 
Body of Silo:— formation as to the cost of plant, International Harvester 
Staves, 2x6 in. (dressed), machinery, etc., and report. At this Company of America 
re $25 M. a Aaah “ juncture we found that a Chicago (Incorporated) ‘ 
Ibs. nails at 3c....... -60}company of promoters had been ‘ 
Paint ...... eee eee eeeee 5.00] operating in Georgia, and had built ee “oe 
Pitch «1. eee essere eee 2.00] quite a number of plants in sections 
Carpenter, 4 days....... 6.00] where there were not enough cows, 
Other labor, 2 men 2 days 4.00]and they were failures and were for 
Scaffolding .........+... 1.00|sale very cheap. We located a pliant 
HOODS. oc ses ee sc anceenes 32.00 at Madison, Ga., that had been oper- 


Roof: Conical roof, total cost 


IHC LINE 


RANTEE GF QUALITY 


12.50] ated but twenty days, and bought the 
same for $1,000. 


Janne saunas $176.76 'S. re a ee eg 


Total cost The party from whom we bought 














this plant wrote as follows: ‘‘Fifty- 
(T. H. Slade, Lennox Castle, N. C.) thease farmers aut & ssh tnd a - . 

Modified Wisconsin silo, 15x30, plant, $300 sane te ie Machine: y Wanted ? 

cate liam building and the balance, $4,000, 4g yp AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styles 
Foundation: — went for machinery and promotion.” —aslide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic. 

Digging® Pit ..c.cccscues $ 3.60 At our next meeting it was decided We invite comparison with similar styles made North or South. Why 
Laying wall 5 feet high.. 10.40]/to buy this plant and have same shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? We 

5 bbls. cement at $3.25.. 16.25]|shipped to Hickory. As we had to bave ie rience—80 years in the business. We have the shop equip- 
ts, 4 bbls. lime at $1.20..... 4.80|have money, all that were willing fi ve just as good as the best and better than most. 
ter Body of the silo: — to sign a note were asked to stand aie o s 

50 pes. of 2x4, 10 ft.; 50 up‘and every farmer present agreed Is IT COTTON GIN MAOHINERY? We revolutionized the Cotton 

pes. of 2x4, 14 ft.; 2,- to sign. This was a most encourag-| Press business in the South 80 years ago. We have been revolutioniz- 

e 488 ft. oak, %x6..... 40.42]ing feature, as it showed the willing-| tng the gin business for 12 years. We are mechanics. We have stripped 

. 1,244 ft. yellow pine, 4x6, ness of the big farmer to stand with] gins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 

— ae | a 31.10] the fellow that was not so well fixed| saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 

aa 200 tbs. 8d nails, at $2.75 5.50 | financially. The machinery was] Ginning System offers advantages others do not possess. We invite com- 
\ 21 Ibs. 10d nails, at 3c... .63] bought, and delivered in Hickory, a] parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 

12 rolls of tar paper, at building rented for the present, a PERHAPS IT IS A SAW MILL? The same experience and shop equip- 
| BLOS weticecescecve’ 12.60] buttermaker hired and work will be- ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. The Feed Works and the 
= fo, a eel a et cg Ri May os Set Works are the essential features of a saw mill. We make four kinds 

Carpenter ............. 27.80 Men like J. W. Robinson, John B. of Feed Works—some like others make, some better. In Set Works we 

Helpers ..........ce0ce 4.05| Lutz, his sons, the Eckards, Frys, are assed. We know what’s needed down South in saw milling 

Hauling ..............02- 5.00] Huffmans and others have worked a make it. 
——__—| faithfully to get the creamery estab- ee 
Total cost ........... $165.03|lished. The promoter was left out MAYBE IT's A BOILER? If there is anything made of better ma- 
These figures show a wide differ-|and the Georgia community’s loss is] terial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 
ence in the cost per ton capacity of|our gain. As this is the first cream-| we don’t know it. Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which will 
silos of the same type, but this may|ery to be established in North Caro-| burn green and inferior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. Do 
easily be due to difference in cost of|lina on a co-operative basis, naturally | you know of any other that will? 
the materials used, and to the style|it will be watched with a great deal . 
ot the nih ‘adopted for aiterent[of interest After we get sarod up|, W240 S7IMe alk business Wo want rons busines. Give we * 
silos. Some farmers consider a roof|and in operation will try and give on which has sold of Engines, Cotton Presses, Coton Gins and Saw 
an essential part of the silo; others|The Progressive Farmer and Gazette pot Ae near 20,000. Catalogs sent free. Specify what machines you are 
L get along well without it. In any|readers another article, dealing with ote t dim, addressing 
#4 — it will be seen that the silo is]the management, expenses and other : 
y no means out of reach of thej| features. W. J. SH ; a 
oviiense dmaae. tawecoCC| eee Cee, : 23 Charlotte, N. C. 
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DO YOU DRIVE TO TOWN? 





This farmer telephoned and— 
stayed at home, wu 


And find the market 
unfavorable for your 
produce? The farmer 


(Ullddbdd ddlig, 


util: 


TRAN 





This farmer went to market. 


who has a telephone in his home can telephone 


first. 
cost of service. 


The useless trips thus saved are worth the 


Under the plan of the Bell System the service 
costs but a trifle; the farmer owns the instrument 


and the equipment. 


Write to nearest Bell Telephone 
Manager for pamphlet, or address 


Farmers’ Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


77 SOUTH PRYOR STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 










A School With a Reputation ter Do- 
ing High Grade Work. 


CSSudon 


INCORPORATED 


One of the best equipped schools in the South. THE 
LARGEST, The strongest faculty. MORE GRAD- 
UATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools in 
the State BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, and 


ENGLISH. Write for handsome Catalogue. Ad- 
dress KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. 


C., or Charlotte, N.C. Wealso teach Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, P: ip, etc., by mail. Send 
for Home Study Circular. 





FARMER WANTED | 


A thoroughly practical farmer, one who under- 
stands the science of cultivation, treating lands for 
various crops; in other words, an up-to-date busi- 
ness farmer. 
family and salary wished. Address Bo 


Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Give age, experience, nymber in| book 
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RUNNING WATER 


everywhere on the farm 


in any quantity with 


RIFE RAMS 


i Aviat o Moab s-fae De colear baler hal Merck Melm@all-4a0i 


The first cost is low, 
there's no operating ex- 
pense. ises water 30 
‘eet for every foot of fall. 
Fully quaranteed, 

there is a stream, 
spring or pond within a 
mile, write for Free 
Free Book and 














BEEKEEPING its pleasures and profits, is the 

theme of that lient and hand- 

somely illustrated magazine, ANINGS IN BEE 

CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 

twenty-five cents, and ‘also 
on 

who name this paper. 





Box 74, Medina, Ohio. 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 








EAUTIFUL Evelyn Hope is 


%y 


> (| dead! 
—_ Sit and watch by her side 
an hour. 


That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 
She plucked that piece of gera- 
nium-flower, 
Beginning to die, too, in the glass; 
The shutters are shut, no light may 
pass 
Save two long rays through the 
hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard 
my name; 
It was not her time to love; beside, 
Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares; 
And the sweet white brow is all 
of her. 


Is it too Iate then, Evelyn Hope? 


What, your soul was pure and 
true, 

The good stars met in your horo- 
scope, 


Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 
And, just because I was thrice as old 
And our paths in the world di- 
verged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must I be 
told? 
We were fellow mortals, naught 
beside? 


No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to 
make, 
And creates the love to reward the 
love: 
I claim you still, for my own love’s 
sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse 
not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking 
you. 





EVELYN HOPE. 


But the time will come, at last it 
will, 
When Evelyn Hope, 
(I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long 
still, 
That body and soul so pure and 
gay? 
Why your hair was amber I shall di- 
vine, 
And your mouth of your own ge- 
ranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in 
fine, 
In the new life come in the old 
life’s stead. 


what meant 


I have lived (I shall say) so much 
since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 
Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the 


climes; 
Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full 
scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed 
me: 
And I want and find you, Evelyn 
Hope! < 


What is the issue? Let us see! 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 
My heart seemed full as it could 
hold; 
There was place and to spare for 
the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the 
hair’s young gold. 
So, hush,—I will give you this leaf 


to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold 
hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to 
sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and 


understand. 
—Robert Browning. 








E MAY NOT be willing to ac- 
Ww cept the creed of the dandy 
\ that we “live to dress,’’ yet 
all must admit that of necessity we 
must “‘dress to live.”” The wearing 
of clothes wisely and well at times 
really becomes the chief end of ex- 
istence, ofttimes greatly to our dis- 
comfiture. 

The mastery of the art of clothing 
the family wisely and well means 
that the housewife should know 
fabrics, their sources and methods 
of production, that she should use 
wisdom and economy in the selection 
of materials, design, color, not to 
speak of the endless detail in the 
making of the fabric into wearable, 
becoming garments. 


The New Cotton Fabrics. 


Cotton is our most useful fabric 
and, with the improved methods of 
ginning, spinning and weaving, cot- 
ton goods are superior to any other 
for summer use. Muslin, calico and 
gingham for many years were the 
only. cotton fabrics in common use, 
and at the present day they head 
the list of cotton goeds; but the 
perfected methods in the weaving of 
muslin have given us a number of 
charming materials, Swiss, Madras, 
India lawn, organdie, dimity, mull 





HOME DRESSMAKING: No.1—THE VARIOUS FABRICS. 
The Selection of Materials for Clothing--How to Decide What 
What to Buy and How Much— Real Economy in Dressmaking 
—The Necessity of System in P urchasing and Making. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N .C. 


and a host of others equally beauti- 
ful. Madras muslin has a thin, 
transparent ground, with a heavily 
raised pattern woven of a soft thick 
thread, unlike the ground work. Or- 
gandie is a soft white or colored 
muslin, with raised dots, or it may 
be of plain weave. Dimity is a sheer 
muslin, with a cord running with 
the selvage. 

The heavier weaves of cotton used 
for clothing and also interior decor- 
ation, are cretonne and chintz and 
ticking which are now printed in 
beautiful designs and colors. To 
these we may add_ dress linings, 
crepe, lace, velveteen and flanelette, 
a soft, light, beautiful fabric, woven 
to imitate flannel and often preferred 
by those who find woolen irritating 
to the skin. 


Where Linen is to be Preferred. 


Linen is one of the oldest tex- 
tiles and is still one of the most 
popular with housekeepers. Linen 
sheets and pillow cases are looked 
upon by some housewives as a neces- 
sity and by others as a luxury to 
be desired. The truth about the 
matter is that linen is not an ideal 
bed dressing. Notwithstanding its 
heavier body, it wrinkles easily and 





a bed clothed in linen, to present a 
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reasonably tidy appearance, should 
have at least two or three changes 
each week, while cotton does not 
wrinkle easily and is more service- 
able in every way. For the table, 
for toilet articles, for ornamental 
purposes, linen has no equal. Its 
smoothness of texture, its brilliancy 
when laundered, its equisite fresh- 
ness, make its possession a joy to 
every housewife. 


Woolens and Silks. 


The many grades of wool with the 
endless variety of weaves and finish, 
furnish a great number of worsted 
and woolen fabrics. New goods are 
being constantly brought to the at- 
tention of the buyer as well as old 
weaves under new names. The serges 
cashmeres, Henrietta cloths are old 
but reliable weaves and are always 
popular. Tweeds and homespuns, as 
the names imply, are coarse wool- 
ens, spun by hand and woven upon 
hand looms. Scotland and Ireland 
furnish us the larger part of this ma- 
terial, but in some parts of our own 
country this method of weaving is 
being revived under the name of 
“cottage industries.” Mohair and 
alpaca are materials produced from 
the hair of the Angora goat, woven 
with a silk, worsted or cotton warp. 
On account of the softness, elasticity 
and their dust-shedding quality, as 
well as durability, these materials 
are universally popular. 

Silks are of many varieties in 
weave, texture, quality. There are 
the wash silks; the pongee, a beauti- 
ful durable silk in different shades 
of the natural color; the twilled silk; 
the foulard and surah; satin, dis- 
tinguished by its glossy, lustrous sur- 
face; crepe de chine, a fabric of much 
softness and strength, and finally, 
the velvets, the most beautiful and 
useful of textiles. Because velvet is 
made of silk waste it is possible to- 
day to produce it cheaper than for- 
merly. There is scarcely an article 
of dress into whose composition vel- 
vet does not enter, and it is worn 
upon all occasions. Silk goods offer 
a wonderful opportunity for the use 
ef adulterants. Cotton and grass 
fiber are used largely in the weaving. 

The expert chemist has applied his 
art in the treatment of silk goods 
and in the production of artificial 
silks that only expert judges are able 
to detect. In a chemical laboratory 
in a little town in Holland last sum- 
mer I saw some of the most ex- 
quisite silks, perfect in texture as 
well as color, created entirely from 
old cotton and woolen rags. These 
chemically prepared materials are 
highly inflammable, which by the 
way, offers a means of testing the 
quality of the product. 


“Single” and “Double” Widths. 


In order to buy economically and 
wisely, it is important to know reg- 
ulation widths of different textiles. 
Transparent fabrics are usually 
wider than heavier goods. Muslin 
is wider than calico or ordinary 
print. In woolen dress goods there 
is the “single” 30- and 36-inch 
weave, and the ‘‘double”’ fold, 45 
and 54 inches. Linens for house- 
hold use, vary from 1 yard to 2% 
or 2% yards, with table cloths and 
napkins in a still larger variety of 
widths. 


When cloth comes from the loom 
it is by no means ready for the mar- 
ket. Nearly all kinds are washed 
and pressed, but others are treated 
to very elaborate processes of bleach- 
ing and dyeing. Cloth may be print- 
ed, as with calico, chintz, cretonne, 
or it may be dyed before weaving, 
as in the ginghams. Cottons are 
more difficult to dye than wool or 
silk, but the discovery of aniline 
dyes, which have largely replaced 
the natural dyes used by our grand- 





A COUNTRY TELEPHONE PARTY 


B UT what about the hard work on the farm and in the farm 

home? Yes, it is there, but by reason of it you find the 
healthy glow on the ruddy cheeks of the country boys and 
girls, for which their city cousins would give all the pleasures 
that surround them. Again, you will find well-developed 
muscles and constitutions which neither the work of life nor 
the ravages of disease can break down. Without these, what 
is life after all? It cannot be greater than our capacity for 
enjoying it; then come what may, the sound mind and the 
sound body are the first requirements of ahappy existence Be- 
sides, the fatiguing cares of the day aresoon forgotten in the 
evening bythe fireside. Inawell-regulated farm community 
neorly all the homes have the rural telephone, and what is 
more enjoyable than a country telephone party ? 


It begins in the early evening when the business calls are 
over. ‘‘Central’’ connects a number of subscribers on the 
switchboard and everybody talks at once. Each recognizes 
the voice of the other and there is seldom any confusion or 
difficulty in following the conversation. If some of the sub- 
scribers have an organ or piano, members of the family play 
and sing for the delight of the other listeners. Some times 
itis a violin or banjo that furnishes the music, and if there 
happens to be a phonograph in the community, each new 
record is hailed with delight and its owner is a most popular 
person. Imagine an evening like this in a town or city. 
With an accommodating ‘‘Central,’’ the telephone exchange 
is the the source of countless pleasures to rural folks. Here 
“Central” is not a person to be sworn at but serves as a social 
arbiter and distributes rare joys each evening to hundreds, 


How to Kill Flies. 


To clear a room of flies, carbolic 
acid may be used as follows: Heat 
a shovel or any similar article and 
drop thereon 20 drops of carbolic 
acid. The vapor kills the flies. 

A cheap and perfectly reliable fly 
poison, one which is not dangerous 
to human life, is bichromate of pot- 
ash in solution. Dissolve one dram, 
which can be bought at any drug 
store, in two ounces of water, and 
add a little sugar. Put some of this 
solution in shallow dishes, and dis- 
tribute them about the house. 

Sticky fly paper, traps and liquid 
poisons are among the things to use 
in killing flies, but the latest, cheap- 
est and best is a solution of formalin 
or formaldehyde in water. A spoon- 
ful of this liquid put into a quarter 
of a pint of water and exposed in the 
room, wil be enough to kill all the 
flies. 

To quickly clear the room where 
there are many flies, burn pyrethum 
powder in the room. This stupefies 
the flies when they may be swept up 
and burned.—Bulletin of American 
Civic Association. 





The Succession of Crops. 

Keep up the succession of crops. 
If you want the fertility of your 
ground to be soon exhausted, just 
give it the same treatment, and plant 








for miles around.— Wadesboro (N. C.) Ansonian. 


in it the same crops, year after year. 
And if you want your mind to be 








mothers, makes possible very satis- 
factory results. Indigo, madder, log- 
wood, are about the only natural 
dye-stuffs that are used to any ex- 
tent to-day; and these same dyes in 
the hands of our grandmothers, gave 
us our wonderful blues, Turkey 
reds, blacks and browns. 


True Economy in the Purchase of 
Clothing. 


Granted the knowledge of fabrics, 
the processes of manufacture, the 
possibility of adulterations, the ef- 
fect of dyes, and the durability of 
materials, we have gone only a short 
way in the preparation of raiment 
for the family. In this problem 
there is call for the same system and 
attention to details as in any other 
department of household work. The 
housewife, first of all, wishes to be 
economical. This is true whether 
the family income is large or limited. 
Economy means thought of what is 
needed for the entire season, or bet- 
ter still, for the year. Certain 
things are wearing out. Foresight 
and plan mean doing away with 
hurry, worry, and the necessity of 
buying material when the price is 
highest. When there is a plan, old 
materials are taken into account. 
The old dress may be ‘“‘fixed over’’ to 
good advantage, and the price of 
two cheap garments may be used in 
the purchase of something really 
handsome. With a list of things to 
be made in a season or the year, the 
buyer will often buy in quantity. A 
bolt of muslin, a box of thread, 
stand for economy in buying. Many 
wise housewives take advantage of 
reduced prices that are to be had at 
the end of the season, reductions on 
goods slightly soiled, or unlaundered, 
or remnants. This wise woman does 
not buy because things are cheap, 
but because she has need for them. 
Keeping account of the cost of ma- 
terial per yard, the number of yards 
purchased and the amount of money 
spent is a great aid to economical 
buying. 

The wise woman has a record 
for reference as to the amount 
of material actually needed, and just 
here may I say that an amazing 
waste may g0 on_ unconsciously 
through the purchase of even a few 
unnecessary inches of material here 
and there. By keeping account of 





sterile, just keep it fastened year af- 
ter year to the same narrow set of 
ideas, jealously excluding everything 
that would bring you a fresh sug- 
gestion or a new thought. Read new 
books, welcome new thoughts, take 
up new studies; thus only will your 
mind retain its fresh vigor, thus only 
will it attain to a breadth and depth 
te which it has not yet attained.— 
Sunday School Times. 


the cost, the home dressmaker can 
intelligently answer the questions: 
Did the material wear well? Was 
the color desirable, suitable and dur- 
able? What was the relation of the 
cost of trimming to the cost of ma- 
terial? Did the trimming really 
prove a satisfactory investment? 
With data of this kind kept through 
a season. 

Undoubtedly many ways of re- 
ducing the cost of clothing will be 
discovered, and at the same time 
something really beautiful and desir- 
able will be the result. 
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Will It Cost?—No. 1. 


A gentleman who is very much in- 
terested in making the country a 
sweeter, healthier, more attractive 
place to live, asked me, the other 
day, how I would go to work to beau- 
tify a dilapidated, unpainted, unat- 
tractive, four-room country home, 
located in a treeless, vineless, flower- 
less waste. I promptly answered 
that first I should clean the house, What You Expect 
room by room. I should remove 
every article of furniture; with soap, State depth and diameter of 
water and gasoline I should make well. Daily capacity in gallors. 
sure that every piece of furniture, Hand or power outfit. 
every article of clothing, every piece 
of bedding was free of dust, dirt and 7 C 
insect pests. Gasoline in small quan- Dunn Machinery 0., 

Everything for the Dairy and Orchard 
54 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 














Dunn’s Pneumatic Wate* Supply System 


Payable When You Get 





tities, costs 30 cents a gallon, in 
larger amounts it may be had for 
less. One gallon efficiently but eco- 
nomically used, I think, would be 
sufficient to renovate my house. 

[7 be Continued. ) 
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ed without any great inaccuracy, but we 

feel fully justified in devoting consider- 
able space to showing that a silo is within reach 
of, and is needed by, the farmer of ordinary means. 
Good feed is a necessity, not only to profitable 
dairying, but also to successful live stock raising of 
any kind, and for the winter feeding of either 
dairy or beef cattle silage is one of the cheapest 
and best feeds. Read what Mr. French says about 
the value of silage, and the figures given as to the 
cost of building silos of different types. Then if 
you wish any further information, write to us or 
to the Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


| “STLO SPECIAL” this issue might be call- 
Pas 


& 

Mrs. Stevens’ article this week is the first of a 
series of three on ‘‘Home Dressmaking.” We 
doubt if any series of articles ever published in 
our Home Circle Department contained more prac- 
tical suggestion and more helpful information 
than will be found in these talks, and we trust 
no housekeeper will fail to read and profit by 
them. Look out for No. 2 next week. 


& 

In next week’s paper we shall have an article 
on the boys’ corn club work by Hon. O. B. Mar- 
tin who is chief of the work for the whole South, 
and later a letter to the boys from Dr. Knapp. 
Forty thousand boys are now enrolled. If your 
boy wishes to compete for the $1,500 worth of 
prizes offered by The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette, he should write us at once. 

& 

The Illinois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin tells of 
a man who went from that State to New Eng- 
land, and after traveling through three States, re- 
ported on his return that he “did not see a loose 
fence board, a gate hanging by one hinge, nor 
any machinery housed in nature’s big shed.” 
Could he have made such a report after a trip 
through the South? 

& 

Don’t forget to send a postal this week and get 
a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 393, ‘‘Habit- 
Forming Drugs.”’ 

& 

The proper place for a patent medicine almanac 

is not the fireside but the fireplace. 





Wanted—Dairymen. 


HE FARMERS of the South have never tak- 
en kindly to dairying. The reason general- 
ly given for this attitude towards this 
profitable and safe line of farming is that the 
work is distasteful. Our young men, as well as 
the older ones, do not like the care and milking of 
cows. We do not know the reason for this dis- 
like to dairying. There probably is no real or 
sufficient reason. Habit, or lack of practice, has 
probably generated unreasonable prejudice or dis- 
inclination to this sort of work; but we do not be- 
lieve the work is more unpleasant or laborious 
than that followed by the average man on the 
farm. It is steady and constant work, but here, 
as elsewhere, intelligent and persistent work pays 
a suitable reward. The clerk in the store has 
longer hours and must be at his post of duty as 
constantly; but his work is not so healthful nor so 
remunerative. 
There are several reasons why our young men 


ing|}on the farms should do more in dairy lines. It 


is honorable work which pays probably better 
profits than almost any other line of farming for 
intelligent, hard work. The chances of failure are 
almost absent; it is practically impossible to fail 
in the dairy business in the South if ordinary busi- 
ness intelligence and industry are employed. The 
markets are close at hand and are the best the 
country affords. Feeding stuffs are more cheaply 
produced than where dairyimg has proven to be 
profitable. Our lands need this sort of farming, 
and respond promptly and profitably to it. To 
make this the greatest dairy section of the United 
States we need only dairymen. 

We are not very seriously impressed with the 
reason very frequently given why dairying is not 
profitable or suitable for the South. We refer 
to the complaint that satisfactory labor cannot be 
obtained. We know of no dairy section where 
laborers are available who will be found satis- 
factory unless some one who knows is present to 
direct and supervise the work. In the past too 
many of our dairymen have given their attention 
to other lines of business and depended on cheap 
labor, without proper supervision, to look after 
the dairy work. Of course, there is a labor 
problem in the dairy business; but it is not more 
serious than in other lines, if the owner of the 
dairy knows the business and gives it his personal 
attention. 





Did Your Wife Read It ? 


ROM EVERY section of our territory and by 
every mail come letters in appreciation of 
our exposure of the patent medicine fraud. 

As this issue is a ‘‘Special,’’ we are unable to find 

space for any further articles on the subject, but 

next week’s paper will contain some additional 
eye-openers. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Suscriber, there are just two 
things we should like to say. First, did Mrs. 
Subscriber read the article on the patent medicine 
fraud? If she didn’t, be sure to get the paper for 
her and ask her to read it. She ought to read 
our paper every time—the Home Circle pages in- 
cluding Mrs. Stevens’s dressmaking articles now 
starting, the poultry and dairy pages, the review 
of the news, and all that,—and she might well 
start with last week’s issue. Moreover, she is the 
cne who decides what remedies shall be used for 
the sick, and it is more important that she be in- 
formed than any one else. In the whole matter the 
saddest tragedy of all is the number of loving 
mothers and wives who in seeking cures for their 
loved ores are deceived into using worthless nos- 
trums or even patent medicines of the more 
vicious sort that may even carry poison and death. 
The farmers’ wives have heretofore been a main- 
stay of the patent medicine fakirs. We have pre- 
viously quoted the remark of a big manufacturer 














——— 
(he had probably been drinking) who said in sub- 
stance: ‘‘Oh, yes, these articles have ruined our 
city trade, but we still have the country people. 
They are as thick as mud, and we'll advertise in 
papers that reach them.’’ Now, we propose that 
our country people shall hurl back the fakir’s in- 
sult and have done forever with a business that 
appeals only to the ignorant. And to this end 
the farmers’ wives must be aroused. 

Our second request is simply this: Since our 
last issue appeared we have received a copy of the 
brand-new Farmers’ Bulletin No. 393, ‘“‘Habit- 
Forming Drugs’”’ just issued by the National De- 
partment of Agriculture. This bulletin admirably 
supplements our article, and you can get a copy 
free by sending a postal to your Congressman or 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Send for it to-day. It gives 
the names of a few, and only a few, of the very 
many patent medicines containing morphine, 
opium, acetanilid, cocaine, and other poisons, these 


embracing soothing syrups, soft drinks, asthma 
and catarrh remedies, cold and cough cures, con- 
sumption cures, headache mixtures, cures for fits, 
tobacco habit cures, etc. 

Many a farmer has paid a traveling book agent 
$2 to $5 for books not half so useful as this farm- 
ers’ bulletin offered free for the asking. Send a 
postal to-day and get it. 





Oleo Advocates and Their Lack of 
Information. 


received lately a number of letters from 

Congressmen and Senators stating their 
positions on the various measures of direct inter- 
est to the farmers, which are now before Con- 
gress. 

The most surprising feature to us in these re- 
plies has been the fact that probably the majority 
of Southern legislators seem to favor the repeal of 
the tax on colored oleomargarine, or else remain 
silent about the matter. 

The reasons advanced by these opponents of the 
present tax are also surprising and—if we may 
say so—in many cases indicative of a very slight 
acquaintance with the facts in the case. 

Here, for example, is a letter from Hon. Rufus 
Hardy, of Texas: 


AR: PROGRESSIVE Farmer and Gazette has 
te 


“That law’’—the present oleomargarine 
law—-‘‘seems to me to be strictly and solely 
class legislation, and a discrimination against 
a perfectly harmless and healthy product of 
the South. I will go as far as you please in 
the direction of acquiring the wholesaler, re- 
tailer, hotel man and every man who furnish- 
es it to customer or guest, under the severest 
penalties, to furnish it under its own name. I 
think when you ask me to go further you are 
not representing the farmer, but the dairying 
interests. You are not representing the gen- 
eral masses, but a special class, whose product 
comes in competition with that of the cotton 
farmer. I think it is absolutely certain that 
the vegetable product of cotton seed which 
the present law taxes, I believe ten cents per 
pound, is just as healthy, in fact, more heal- 
thy, than animal butter. Why should you al- 
low the producer of the latter any more priv- 
ileges in the way of coloring and making his 
product attractive than you do the producer 
of the former? I am afraid in this matter 
you have let self-interest prevent fair judg- 
ment.”’ 


This is an admirable letter in its frankness and 
decision, but it is typical of most of those which 
favor the repeal of the special tax on colored oleo, 
in the lack of knowledge about this particular 
subject, which it reveals. 

For example, in the first sentence Mr. Hardy 
speaks of ‘‘a perfectly harmless and healthy pro- 
duct ef the South.’”’ Oleo may be “harmless and 
healthy,” but it certainly is not a “product of 
the. South.” The best information obtainable 
shows that the oleomargarine made last year con- 
tained just a little over 11 per cent of cotton- 
seed oil. The rest of it was made of packing- 
house by-products. The value of the dairy prod- 
ucts in the Cotton States last year was 107 times 
as great as the value of the cottonseed oil used in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. Yet we are 
gravely told that oleomargarine is a Southern 





product, 
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Mr. Hardy says that he is willing to inflict the 
severest penalties on every wholesaler, retailer, 
and hotel man who does not furnish it under its 
own name. That is all any one has ever asked. 
If Mr. Hardy will give us some way of doing this 
more effective than is the ten-cent tax, he may 
count on our support. 

In another sentence Mr. Hardy speaks of ‘‘the 
vegetable product of cotton seed (!) which the 
present law taxes, I believe, ten cents per pound.” 
We would not say that Mr. Hardy needs infaqrma- 
tion about the oleomargarine law as much as 
about oleomargarine itself, but surely he knows 
that it is only when colored in imitation of but- 
ter, that oleomargarine has to bear this ten-cent 
tax. We do not question Mr. Hardy’s perfect 
fairness, but it is a fact worth noting that we 
have yet to see an argument in favor of repealing 
this tax that would not leave the impression on 
one unacquainted with the law that all oleo has 
to pay this ten-cent tax. Always good care is 
taken not to say that it is only the colored pro- 
duct that has to pay it. 

The frankness of the oleomargarine propagan- 
dists on this point is as convincing as is their 
talk about ‘‘class legislation,’ and “special 
favors,’ in view of the fact that the general pre- 
judice against oleo is due simply to the fact that 
it has never been sold honestly and on its merits, 
or as is their talk about reducing the cost of liv- 
ing, when any one who will think a minute must 
know that it is solely because they expect to be 
able to sell their product for a higher price that 
they want the privilege of coloring it. People do 
not object to eating oleo because it is white, but 
because it has been fraudulently sold so long that 
they have an idea that it is unwholesome. 

It may be, as Mr. Hardy says, perfectly whole- 
some, but the notion that it is more healthful or 
nutritious than ‘‘animal butter” is, of course, ab- 
surd. If the oleo men really want only a fair 
show, as they claim, why do they not devote 
some of the energy they are now wasting in their 
attacks on this tax to building up a demand for 
their product on its own merits? That is the way 
legitimate business enterprises should be con- 
ducted. 

As to what Mr. Hardy says about our having 
permitted ‘“‘self interest to prevent fair judg- 
ment,” it is worth while to say little. If there is 
ary one class of people whose prosperity is of 
vital interest to The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette, that class is the cotton growers. And when 
any man attempts to draw a line of division be- 
tween dairymen and farmers, he simply shows 
that he is getting out of his depth. The men who 
have really studied agricultural conditions and 
problems in the South are unanimous in their 
agreement that the development of the live stock 
industry is absolutely necessary to the permanent 
prosperity of the Cotton Belt; and it is also the 
unanimous verdict of those really informed on 
the subject, that the feeding of cottonseed meal 
to dairy cattle here in the South would be worth 
hundreds of times as much as could be any de- 
mand for cottonseed oil created by the removal of 
the tax on colored oleomargarine. 

What many Southern legislators, editors and 
publicists sorely need to do on this question, is to 
get right down to “brass tacks” and find out what 
are the real facts in the case. Too many of them 
have allowed the oleo men’s talk about discrimi- 
nation against cotton products to blind them, not 
only to the true intePest of the South in the mat- 
ter, but also to the principles involved. 

If colored oleo is to be sold as oleo, what basis 
is there for the assumption that coloring it will 
either increase the demand for it or lower the 
cost of living? 

And, on the other hand, if it is to be sold as 
butter, who, save the manufacturers, will profit 
by the removal of the tax on the colored product? 





A Thought For the Week. 





O SAY THAT the thriftless, the lazy, the 
vicious, the incapable, ought to have the 
reward given to those who are far-sighted, 
capable, and upright, is to say what is not true 
and cannot be true. Let us try to level up, but 
let us beware of the evil of leveling down. If a 
man stumbles, it is a good thing to help him on 
his feet. Every one of us needs a helping hand 
now and then. But if a man lies down, it is a 
waste of time to try to carry him; and it is a 
very bad thing for every one if we make men feel 
that the same reward will come to those who 
Shirk their work and to those who do it.—From 


me Roosevelt’s speech in Paris, April 23, 




















“What’s The News?” 


The Death of King Edward. 


WA GET OUR IDEAS of kings mostly from 
VA ancient history in which the monarchs 


) 




















speak with potent voices, the policies of 


nations changing with their whims and moods. | 


Even now the average American will probably 
think of the death of King Edward as removing 
the foremost man in the British government, 
while, as a matter of fact, there are probably a 
dozen men whose deaths would have far. greater 
effect on British politics. In time of crisis, the 
king may accdmplish not a little if he have gifts of 
peace-making such as King Edward had, but the 
king’s influence on legislation, as a rule, amounts 
to very little. 

King Edward came to the throne on the death 
of his mother, Queen Victoria, nine years ago last 
January, being then in his sixtieth year. In his 














Which Herd Represents Yours? 
-7]N A RECENT experiment station bul- 
letin the above question is propound- 
ed with reference to the records of 
two herds which are given. These two herds 
are typical of herds everywhere, as shown by 
yearly records kept by State and National 
and dairy workers. Here are the results 
obtained from two herds during one year: 
HERD No. 1. 
Cow No. 1—Profit..........-... $22.91 
P| | | a Sea 14.85 
be id) a he ere re 2.7 
4xe——=—D0S8S. we eee 73 
FP STIOBW 6 6 6s eA 6 5 ae he 5.56 
G—LOSS. 0. ee ees 7.81 
ijn) ee ee are emer 8.08 
NGS ois oe Hela ioes 8.74, 
GES LLGSB so se NS Le hs 8.01 
BOS—TOSS. 56 ere eee 11.96 
WOE TOSB oo ied o Bios desise 0 eo 30 4% $12.24 
Average LOSS per cow......... $1.22 
HERD No. 2. 
Cow No. 1—Profit.............. $60.09 
ye i, | | ae a ar 49.00 
S——Pront. 60. oss See es 48.89 
4——Profit........0 06sec csee 47.43 
5—Profit........-.-..6- 47.32 
6——Profit.... 6 ecw cws 38.43 
JamsP PONE. 2... cs ces cece 36.37 
S—Profit............... 34.02 
Dara TONG 6e5 os. 5's Se es 516 31.66 
10—Profit.............. 26.25 
11—Profit.............. 24.43 
$3——Profit.......ccesees 12.57 
Net profit.........ceeeeeeeees $456.46 
Average PROFIT per cow....... $38.04 
Which herd are you keeping? 








youth he was reckless and dissipated, but he sob- 
ered with years, and his nine years’ reign has 
been both popular and creditable. 

The new king, George Frederick Ernest Albert, 
known as George V., is the second son of King 
Edward, 45 years old and a rather unpromis- 
ing sort of man who will probably interfere lit- 
tle with the government, though his sympathies 
are known to be with the Conservatives instead 
of with the Liberals as King Edward’s were. His 
wife, the new queen, was Princess Victoria May 
of Teck, and there are six children. 

Ordinarily, as we have said, the king has little 
serious influence on British politics, but it happens 
that the new king comes to the throne at a time 
of crisis. For months the big issue has been 
that of curtailing the power of the House of 
Lords, the popular proposition being to let any 
bill become a law when passed three times by the 
House or Commons regardless of the veto by the 
Lords. Of course the Lords themselves will never 
agree to such a proposition except under irresisti- 
ble popular pressure, and something has depended 
upon the readiness of the King to force the bill 
through by making Lords of enough men in favor 
of the proposition. The new king may be slower 
than King Edward would have been in doing this, 


— 








but the verdict of a general election will be ac- 
cepted by him as well as by the other branches 
of the government. 


& 


The Lloyd-George Budget at Last a 
Law. 


Nea“ EANWHILE, THE FAMOUS Lloyd-George 
IN budget has received the royal assent and is 
UNS now the law of England. This budget 
revolutionizes methods of taxation in England and 
has aroused more opposition and excitement there 
than any other measure in this generation. Eng- 
land has long raised much revenue from income 
and inheritance duties, and the Lloyd-George bud- 
get largely increases the taxation on incomes of 
over $15,000 and doubles the tax on incomes of 
more than $25,000. The tax on inheritances ex- 
ceeding $25,000 is also increased, and on estates 
of $5,000,000 or more the inheritance tax will 
hereafter be 15 per cent. A tax of 134 per cent 
is also levied on all sales of liquor. 

These features, however, simply extend meth- 
ods of taxation already in force. The land tax 
feature of the Lloyd-George budget is, on the con- 
trary, something radically new to England. The 
land there is largely held in large tracts by the 
Lords and has heretofore largely escaped taxation. 
Hereafter it will have but little advantage over 
other forms of property in the matter of regular 
taxation, while an ‘especially notable section pro- 
vides a tax of 20 per cent on all increase in land 
values due not to improvements of or on the land 
itself, but simply to increased population, ete. In 
other words, if a man holds a piece of land he 
will be given credit for all the improvement he 
makes on it, but of all increased value that comes 
solely from the increased wealth and population 
of the community he will get only 80 per cent. 
The remaining 20 per cent will be taken by the 
government for the improvement of the conditions 
of the people by which he himself has so largely 
benefited. 


a 
The Farmers’ Union Meeting in St. 
Louis. 


wa; HE MEETING of the National Farmers’ 
WR Union in St. Louis last week brought to- 
gether a remarkably large number of men 
interested in the improvement of rural conditions 
in America and will, doubtless, have a far-reach- 
ing influence. President Taft, Samuel Gompers, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, Senator Gore, 
B. F. Yoakum, and other famous Americans ap- 
peared on the program. President Taft seems to 
have said nothing unusual. Commissioner E. J. 
Watson, of South Carolina, declared that if the 
United States Government had given proper atten- 
tion to the opening and development of new mar- 
kets for cotton products, the world’s consumption 
would now be nearer thirty million than thirteen 
million bales. There is nothing in the report that 
a political alliance with the American Federation 
of Labor was planned. The alliance is only for 
commercial and industrial purposes. President 
Barrett has just announced that President Roose- 
velt’s Country Life Commission, of which he is a 
member, will be revived. 
& 


Minor News Matters. 


( HE ACTION of the Supreme Court in up- 
R holding the Anti-Trust laws in Mississippi 

and Tennessee is a great victory for the 
States in their contest with the great monopolies. 

It is now generally recognized recognized that 
the recent cold snap did no really serious dam- 
age to the South. The ‘Atlanta papers that sent 
out the Associated Press dispatch declaring it 
‘‘about the worst financial disaster the South had 
experienced since the Civil War” ought to be muz- 
zled in the future. 

It is likely that the sixteenth quadrennial Con- 
Terence of the Southern Methodist Church now 
meeting in Asheville, N. C., may not complete its 
work for a month or six weeks. Six or eight 
bishops are to be chosen, and among the puzzling 
questions to be decided are those of allowing wo- 
men as delegates to conferences, changing the 
official name to “American Methodist Church,” 
and the question of control of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity by the church. 

We noted last week the election of Emmet 
O’Neal, a local optionist, as Governor of Alabama. 
Contrary to early reports, it develops that this 
was due solely to O’Neal’s personal popularity 
and not to a popular desire to change State-wide 
prohibition, as the Prohibitionists elected the 
Lieutenant-Governor and a working majority in 
both houses of the Legislature, 
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BILTMORE JERSEYS 





How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








10 Choice Jersey Heifer Calves 
6 High Class Bull Calves. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single 
Comb White Leghorns 





Send for price lists 
Address 


BILTMORE STOCK FARM 
Biltmore, N. C. 














TENNESSEE HERD OF > 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June 1st. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce, indian Runner ee cae ra greatest laying 
fowl onearth. Eggs $1.50 

Ss. H STANBERY. & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - - = = - = Tennessee. 


SUNNYSIDE FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


For Sale. 50 Pigs ready to ship. They are sired 
by grandsons of Premier Longfellow and of Lord 
Premier and by a son of the great Masterpiece. 
They are the finest pigs we ever raised and out of 
the best sows we ever owned. No better blood or 
breeding in America. Order early before they are 
picked over. All older stock sold. 

Union, S. C. 


W. R. WALKER, Prop., 
has stopped selling Angus for the present for the 
very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 


age left on the place. But we have the promise eof 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va 











SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
THOROUGHBRED RERKSHIRES 





Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulls and bu 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD' 
NEWTON, N. C. 

















HOGS AND SHEEP 


Poland China Pigs and Shropshire Ram Lambs 
from the best stock of their breed. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and ne the 
Mammoth K: 
Buy from us and ae the 
sueeniatoer’s profit. Write 
to-day i on jacks, 
jon A, mules. A large 
ot to select from. 


JOE, E. WRIGHT, JuNorion Crry, Ky 


Beene Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and 











Salesman 





10 weeks old, 
D pA acon eal $12 00 per 
i pair, one $7.00 
U W. Russell, Jeffress, Va. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 





B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 








THE VALUE OF A PURE-BRED RAM AND HOW TO 


GET 


HIM. 


Tait Butler. 


N JANUARY 1, 1910, there 
t. were 1,038,000 sheep in the 
States of Virginia, North Care 
olina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
The total valuation of these sheep 
was $3,268,000, or an average of 
$3.15 per head. The average value 
per head of the sheep in the United 
States on this same date was $4.08 
per head, and in Iowa and Illinois, 
$5.30 per head. 

If the sheep in the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, were of a quality 
equal to the average sheep of the 
whole United States, they would be 
worth $967,000 in excess of their 
present value; or if they were of a 
quality equal to that of the sheep of 
Iowa and Illinois, the gain in value 
would be $2,233,400. 

The number of sheep raised in our 
territory is small and steadily de- 
creasing, but even though this be 
true, we are losing a large amount 
each year because of the low quality 
of our sheep. The feed which the 
small number of sheep we have con- 
sume, sells for over $2,000,000 less 
than it would if given to sheep of 
the quality of those of Iowa and IIli- 
nois. This gives an average loss of 
over $500,000 for each of the four 
States named. It will be well for 
each individual sheep owner to keep 
these figures in mind. Why should 
he keep sheep that will give him 
only $1 for feed consumed when he 
might have a sheep that would pay 
him $2 for an equal quantity of this 
same feed? 


How May We Improve the Quality 
of Our Sheep? 

There are just two principal forces 
which may be brought into operation 
for the improvement of the sheep of 
the South. These are, (1) better 
care and feed and (2) better blood, 
or breeding. This article must deal 
only with the latter, as influenced by 
the use of a pure-bred ram. In small 
animals like sheep and poultry, the 
value of the products of the individ- 
ual animal is small; hence special- 
purpose breeds are not so generally 
desirable as with larger animals. A 
small percentage of increase in the 
products of a special-purpose dairy 
cow over the average general-pur- 
pose animal amounts to many times 
the value of the entire product of a 
small animal like a sheep. It is, 
therefore, probably desirable that we 
continue to raise the sheep for both 
wool and mutton. Climatic condi- 
tions may so affect the fleece as to 
make it inadvisable to grow the spe- 
cial heavy wool producing breeds and 
our habits of scanty feeding will ren- 
der the larger special mutton types 
less satisfactory. We shall conse- 
quently probably find it more profit- 
able to produce a medium-wool, me- 
dium-sized sheep. Of these we may 
suggest the Shropshire, Dorset and 
the Southdown; although this must 
not be taken as indicating that many 
other breeds, or in fact, any other 
breed, may not be found profitable 
and satisfactory if properly fed and 
cared for. 


What a Good Ram is Worth. 

As stated in our last article, Prof. 
Lloyd, of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, starting with common ewes 
that only gave an average fleece of 
2.9 pounds was by the use of a pure- 
bred ram and fairly liberal feeding 


(This is article N». 17 in this series, 


“H 
Grow Live Stock in the South.’’) toy 





able to increase the average weight 
of fleece to 5 pounds each, or‘an in- 
crease of 72 per cent, in five years. 
The actual increase in the weight of 
the fleece was 2.1 pounds per sheep. 
In a flock of 40 sheep this amounts 
to an increase of 84 pounds of wool, 
which at 25 cents a pound, gives a 
total increase of $21 in the value of 
the clip from the flock. The value 


of the increase in the carcass was|‘f 


probably not in less degree. If we 
allow half this increase in the value 
of the flock and its products to the 
better feed and care, and it was 
probably not more, we still have a 
profit from the use of a pure-bred 
ram which will enable us to pay a 
good price for him. A good pure- 
bred ram may easily be worth from 
$50 to $100 in any ordinary flock of 
30 to 50 sheep. He can be purchas- 
ed for one-half those figures, but no 
one should expect to get a good ram 
for less. 


Things to Observe in Buying a Ram. 


In the purchase of a pure-bred 
ram, 
that is eligible to registration; insist 
on his being a registered ram. Too 
many of the so-called pure-bred rams 
that are not registered but are eligi- 
ble to registration are nothing more 
than grades and are really not eligi- 
ble to registration because they are 
not, so far as any one knows, pure- 
bred. To obtain such a ram as is 
desired it will be necessary for most 
of our readers to buy on a mail or- 
der, and therefore we advise paying 
a good fair price to a well known and 
reputable breeder. 





North Carolina Butter Contest. 


Those winning prizes in the North 
Carolina yearly butter contest lately 
closed, are as follows: 

First prize, $25.00, W. R. Lutz, 
Newton N. C., average score, 92.25. 

Second prize, $20.0¢, L. H. Seitz, 
Newton, N. C., average score, 91.29. 

Third prize, $15.00, W. F. Baker, 
Charlotte, N. C., average score, 91.25. 

Fourth prize, $10.00, J. B. Lutz 
& Son, Newton, N. C., average score, 
90.91. 

Fifth prize, $5.00, H. P. Lutz, 
chine N. C., average score, 90.66. 


Gc VE me N s = Y s 
High grade Bull and Heifer Calves for sale. 


Mrs Helen Donnelly 
“MEADOW RIDGE FARM” - Mani‘ owoc, Wis 


Large Poland China Hogs. 


Pigs 2 menths old. Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
$2.00 per 15; $3 50 per 30. Address R. H. YOUNG 
Route 1, Lebanon, Tenn. 


REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 


April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. Watson. 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


We have a tew 
Soar" at stuns 
at attrac. 
tive prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON,. Va. 





do not be satisfied with one 1 


Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have t a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, itivators, and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of. 


PETTY REID COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


WANTED: A GOOD DAIRYMAN 


One not afraid of work, understands and prac- 
tices the economy of feeding, and knows how to 
make good butter. Position open to single man 
only. References required. Write stating terms. 
Don’t write to know how much wages we will 
pay. Good home for the right man. Address 


Sun Rise Dairy, Durham, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The School of Veterinary Medicine 








offers a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 
ing and care of the domestic animals in addi- 
- to the recognition, prevention and treatment 
of diseases. For catalog address LOUIS A, 
KLEIN, . 8°th Street and Woodland. Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















JUST WHAT YOU NEED.—The’Summers Au- 
tomatic Waxed-Thread Stitching Awl will mend 
anything. Will repair harness. shoes. saddles, 
buggy tops, sew on buttons, tie comforters, sew 
up rents in carpets, etc. Has one large and one 
small point for light and heavy stitching. and one 
curved point for patching shoes, etc. Also one 
wrench and one bobbin. Never before sold for 
less than $1.00. NOW ONLY 50c., postpaid. 
Please remit postal or express money order. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & BUSHMAN 


BURLINGTON, WIS. 


SCALE 


Indispensable on every farm; 
saves the time and money you 
5 Veta tet ublic scale,and 

‘ures perfect accuracy al- 
"wars, Soe Paete 

your reach; fora life- 
time. mgood Reale Co., 


ton, N.Y. 











Oursimple gah ag 
forming air-tight sil , entirely pre- 
rte vont sibility of ensiiage spoiling. 
HiME Quick, easy adjustment without 
Mit “Rl mmer or wrench. Free sccess. 
iW ML Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
| lig whitepineorcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 
Write for free catalo; oersied with apent 
of our claims from del 


ECONOMY SLO & ura. 
Sox 38-M oo, 








jertek, Md. 








it strikes when our gravity 
sprayeris used. Keeps in- 
sect pests off animals 
in pasture longer than any 
imitation. Used since 1885. 
Thousands of dairymen dupli- 


cate 10 to50 gallons annually 
Xi after testing imitations. Abso- 
lutely harmless ; cures allsores. 


30 cents worth saves $10 


worth of milk_and flesh_on each cow during fly season. 
No Lice in Poultry House or any place it is sprayed. 








If dealer offers substitute, send us his name and $1 for 
3-tube gravity Sprayer and enough SHOO-F LY to protect 200 
cows Name express office. #1 returned if animals 
not protected. Free boot let. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co., 1342 N, 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


Pure Bred Draft Horses Fo For ‘Sale 


A fine lot of Brood Mares. roe and young 


Stallions, ewe mand Belgian. . : : : : 
CGA ALEXANDER ¢ & Co.. 
Augusta County, - 2 ee ee Harriston, Va. 


TIWENTY GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS, large 
and nicely marked, from 4 to 7 years old. Are cap- 
able of producing from 10, 000 to 13,000 Ibs of. milk 
per year. Also five Holstein Bulls 
from 6 ron Ne a 2 years old. V.D. ROBINSON, 
ston, ° 





Du roc- -Jersey Pigs. 
Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April shipments. All bred Gilts. and 
Sows sold. Write for prices. 





L, M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 





Oak Grove Farm Berkshires 


Bred Under the Supervision of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The Department is developing a pure bred herd of Berkshire Hogs, the equal of anything in the 
country. Only the choicest individuals from the most fashionable strains are used for breeding pur- 
poses. We will have a number of pigs for sale out of very prolific sows by such boars as Masterhood 
8th, a son of Masterpiece, Lord Charmer B., Baron Premier 55 and Clemson Premier, (the finest in- 
dividual in the South today.) Only superior individuals are shipped as we desire to send out nothing 


that will not make good in the very best herds, all culls go to the pork barrel. 


will please file applications at an early date. 


Those desiring pigs 


Three Jersey Bull Calves for sale at $15.00 each. 





ALEX. D. HUDSON, - 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
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FEEDING THE COW 


Each Cow Must Be Fed According to Her Own Needs—Peavine 
Hay, Silage and Cottonseed Meal Cheap Milk Producers—How 
One-Fourth the Ration Makes Half the Milk. 


By Prof. John Michel 


ly By HE PURPOSE of this article 
is to give a few practical 
(AN pointers on the feeding of 


dairy cattle. Such a matter as the 
discussion of the balanced ration is 


altogether too broad a subject to at-|cow individually and to supply and 


tempt in a single article, hence, what 
I shall say will be something that 
will prove of value especially to 
those who have no knowledge what- 
ever of the compounding of rations. 

I wish to take first the case of the 
small farmer who has only a few 
cows, and also the man who lives in 
a town or the suburbs of a city and 
produces no rough feed. The form- 
er has abundant opportunity to pro- 
duce sufficient rough feed on his 
farm to supply the wants of his cat- 
tle while the latter has not. The 
practice with the city cow keeper, 
therefore, has been to feed largely 
on cottonseed meal and cottonseed 
hulls. To him, I wish to say that it 
would be far more economical to 
purchase good peavine hay or any 
other first-class roughage and cut 
out the hulls entirely. The hulls are 
an unsatisfactory feed as a milk 
producer and moreover are too ex- 
pensive. It is my firm conviction 
that it would be cheaper to pay $25 
a ton for cowpea hay than to pay $6 
per ton for cottonseed hulls for milk 
production. When the farmer has 
cowpea hay, the best way to sup- 
plement this would be to feed a ra- 
tion consisting of one-third cotton- 
seed meal, one-third corn meal and 
one-third wheat bran, feeding this 
grain in the proportion of one pound 
of grain to about four or five pounds 
of milk. In case the roughage con- 
sists of corn stover, corn fodder or 
other poorer classes of roughage, 
grain should be fed at the rate of 
about one pound to three pounds of 
milk. 


Feed Silage and Cottonseed Meal. 


To those keeping eight or more 
cows I would strongly recommend 
the use of silage. This is one of the 
best milk producers, outside of pas- 
ture, that may be had and, at the 
same time, is the most economical. 
Furthermore, it has been my experi- 
ence for many years that the man 
who feeds corn silage can feed safe- 
ly a grain ration in connection with 
this, consisting of from one-half to 
two-thirds cottonseed meal. The 
other half or third in that case would 
consist, say of wheat bran and corn 
meal. Cottonseed meal is at present 
unquestionably the cheapest concen- 
trated feed that is available for dairy 
cattle. It is, therefore, to the inter- 
est of the dairyman to make condi- 
tions such that a maximum amount 
of this meal can be fed. In my own 
practice for many years I have fed 
cows six pounds of cottonseed meal, 
Supplemented with wheat bran and 
other feeds, per day when the rough- 
age consisted largely of silage. I 
would not think it safe or advisa- 
ble to feed as much cottonseed meal 
as this with dry roughage. Indeed, 
I believe that where all dry roughage 
is fed, four pounds per day per 
cow should be the limit. Of course, 
it is understood that when cows get 
81x pounds of cottonseed meal to- 
gether with other concentrates that 
they must yield from 30 to 40 pounds 


of milk—3% to 4% gallons—per 
day. 


Feed the Cow According to Produc- 
tion. 


TO MAKE MONEY. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
ANY COW OWNER 


s. West Raleigh, N. C. 


irrespective of whether they are 
fresh or stripping, or whether they 
are good producers or naturally 
poor producers. The only correct 

way of feeding cows is to feed each 

increase her concentrates—grain—as 
long as there is a profitable response 
in milk. A dry cow for instance, say 
a month previous to calving, would 
require only three or four pounds of 
concentrates per day, while the cow 
giving four gallons of milk per day 
would require 10 or 11 pounds of 
grain per day. 

So far as roughage is concerned, 
there is only one rule to follow, and 
that is to-feed a cow, whether she 
gives little milk or much milk or 
none at all, all the rough feed she 
will consume. 


Feed the Cow All She Can Utilize. 


To conclude, I wish to emphasize 
another matter that I have repeated 
many times, and that is, that it pays 
to feed a cow liberally. It can be 
safely depended upon that a cow 
which receives only three-fourths of 
a full ration will yield only one-half 
as much milk as the same cow re- 
ceiving a full ration. The reason for 
this is that about 50 per cent of all 
the food that a cow consumes is re- 
quired for her maintenance. The 
other half goes to form milk. When 
we withhold one-fourth of the full 
allowance of feed for a cow we are 
supplying only one-half the amount 
of feed which is actually required for 
the production of milk. Yet I think 
that it is safe to say that at least 
nine-tenths of our dairymen and 
farmers fail to supply the final quar- 
ter of the cow’s ration. Always feed 
a cow to her full capacity, and this 
means to supply feed as long as there 
is an economical response in milk. 
Of course, it would be perfectly use- 
less to feed a cow whose milk pro- 
duction is limited to two gallons per 
day a 4-gallon ration, because the 
feed for the two gallons would be 
wasted. 















































































That’s what MORE THAN A MILLION COW OWNERS 
the world over have found the DE LAVAL CREAM +EPA- 
RATOR to be, after thirty years of separator use. 

A DE LAVAL FARM SEPARATOR costs from $40 — to 
$175.- according to capacity. It saves butter fat and produces 
a cream of superior quality over any setting system or any 
other separator every time it is used,—twice a day every day 
in the year. 

It involves far less labor than-any setting system, and runs 
easier, has greater capacity and lasts from two to ten times 
longer than any other separator. 

That’s how a DE LAVAL separator saves its cost at least 
the first year, and frequently in a few months, and then goes 
on doing so right along for an average of twenty vears. 

So far as other sepirators are concerned tiey leave off 
where the IMPROVED DE LAVAL machin’s begin, and 
the DE LAVAL makers, with thirty years of experience in 
separator construction ani development, have forgotten more 
about separators than all the others kuow. In fact it’s what 
the DE LAVAL has forgot’en and discarded that the others 
use. 

That’s what makes the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARA- 
TOR the best investment any cow owner ever made, and an 





Lice on Cattle. 


I wish you would give me 
some remedy for cow lice. I 
keep a bull, and in going to 
cows he got lousy. Also what 
causes lice—filthy stalls or lack 
of shelter? B. F. S. 


Editorial Answer: Lice which in- 
fest cattle come only from other lice. 
Cattle kept in filthy stables or with- 
out shelter, that are from _ these 
causes reduced in condition, are prob- 
ably more subject to lice, or rather 
the lice attack them more freely; 
but these conditions alone will not 
cause lice. Lice come from lice, just 
as cattle come from cattle. 








The best means of removing lice 
from cattle is to wet them all over 
with a solution of some one of the 
many coal tar disinfectants on the 
market, such as Zenoleum, Kreso, 
etc. One part of the disinfectant to 
30 or 40 parts of water should be 
used, or such strength as the manu- 
facturers ‘advise. A second appli- 
cation should be made about a week 
or ten days after the first to com- 
plete the job. 

The stables or houses where the 
stock is kept must also be cleaned 
and disinfected, and _ preferably 
whitewashed, if the complete destruc- 
tion of the lice is expected. 








One of the big mistakes made by 
cow keepers is to feed all cows alike 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


investment no cow owner cau have sound reason for delaying 
to make. . 

And,in buying a DE LAVAL machine you don’t have to 
part with one cent until you h-ve satisfied yourself that every 
word of all this is simple truth. 

Any desired separator information can be had of the near- 
est DE LAVAL agent or of the Company directly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


163-167 Broatway 
NEW YORK 
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RALEIGH OOTTON. 














Uipeceeateeeeecnecs.. Sean 
Raleigh, N. O,,May 12, 1910. Straight 5.75 to 6.00 
Good Middling 14 % Choice 5.25 to 5.50 
Strict Middling--..........—---.-...- 14 4% 
Middling ....--«<....0m0...---.<-- 14% 
Grades -18 to 14 NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va-, May 12 a ‘ 
RICHMOND TOBACOO. ees te a 7 
: Birictly Prime. ..65....5...-....eennee. 3% @ -.. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, | Machine picked cae 3% @ ..- 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) SPMMI Bia cssse csc ccenessecseess ee $1.25 @ -.. 


Sales of loose tobacco have been 
practically suspended. Prices are 
slightly higher. No grade of tobacco 


is neglected, but everything is eager- per bbl., $3@3.50; No. 2, $2.50@ 


ly being picked up. The weather has 2 
been showery, but not too wet to keep b 
the farmers from doing fleld work, $ 
and preparations for the new crop k 
are probably further advanced than g 
they have been for many seasons. A 1 
few days of cool weather have not 
been favorable to the development of 
the young plants, but as a whole the b 


plants are reported doing welly and Beets, $2@6 per 100 bunches. 
we think that an extra effort will be] pot, stepa.t0 oe 100 bunches; old, 


made to plant a large crop of tobac- Dp 


co. We hear from South Carolina per case for 12-in., Fla. 


that about 75 per cent of las* years’ ‘2@2.75 per basket. E lants, per 
crop has been planted and that the car $1 se: res 
by Gas , 


tobacco is doing well. 












































North Carolina will be somewhb‘t re- basket. Mushrooms, 25@35c. per 
duced owing to the high prices pre- tb. Okra, $2.50@5 per carrier. 
vailing for cotton. Oysterplants, $2@38.50 per 100 

Bright bunches. Peppers, $1.50@2.50 per 
SG Wrarvers er large box. Parsley, $2@3 per bbl. 
Medium. ............-—--- | 12@ 23 | 9@1i | for curly, and $3@4 for plain. Peas, 

caer 11 @ 15 Va., small, per bushel basket, $1@ 
Common Se ee ee Smee 1.25; N. C., large, per % bushel, 
Medium 12@13 | 6@9 |$1.50@2. Romaine, Fla. 75c.@ 
oe 18 @30_|_9@10 195 per basket; N. C., $1.50@2. 
Sommmmon are Dar-fred'| Radishes, $1@2 per 100 bunches. 
Medium 7@ 9\| 7@9|Rhubarb, $1@2 per 100 bunches, 

9@ 14 | 9@11 |ghallots, $1@2 per bbl. Scallions, 











CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 











$3.50@4. Spinach, per bbl., 25@ 

D.S.0. R. Sides mgaton 8.0. May 12, 1910. 135c. Squash, $1@1.50 per box for 

D. & Bellies, packed——— ie | white; yellow, $1@1.50. Turnips, 

Oa... 12%|90c.@$1.25 per bbl. for rutabagas. 

—Choice, as to size and =~ |Tomatoes, fancy, $1.50@$2 per car- 

rd—Pure—Tierces_............. 21%l| rier. Watercress, 75c.@$1.25 per 
oo $1.80 |100 bunches. 
































ol. Lae TE aiid 1.00 to 1.10 Butter, creamery specials, 29@ 

Grate Corn, white ——--———.. 88 |30c.; imitation creamery, 23% @ 
Oate—Clipped white -...-.-—-—---- 8 |24%c.; factory, 22@ 28c. 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel. 4 Eggs, Western and Southern, 21% 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds-—.____ 100 | @23%e. 

Wheat bran, per 100 pounds. 1.50 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds... 1.20 

Frets nee: ber 100 pounds a 1.60 You are giving us the best farm 
Cotton es—-Pieced e S paper I have ever seen. It gets bet- 
Mew teen 70 | ter and better.—R. J. Conyers, Lou- 
Bagging—2 pounds.----..____-_____ EN isburg, N. C. 


crate; 
Asparagus, 


The acreage} pp)., Lettuce, per basket, N. C., 50c. 
in that State and the eastern part of $1 Ms es Q 


50@75ce per 100 bunches. 
beans, wax, $1.50@2.75 per basket; 
green, 25c. 




















NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
New potatoes, Fla., white, No. 1, 


.75; Va., second crop, 75c.@$1 per 
bl.; old stock, per 180 tbs. bulk, 
1@1.37. Sweets, 50c.@$1 per bas- 
et. Cabbage, per crate, Flat Dutch, 
. C., $1.75@2; Wakefield, $1@ 
.75; Fla., red, $2@2.50 per bbl. 
N. C., per crate, $1@1.50. 
$1@1.50 per dozen 
unches for N. C.; others, $1@2.50. 
Car- 


er bbl., $1@1.50. Celery, $1@1.50 
Cucumbers, 


Kale, 25@35c. per 


Lima beans, $2.50@3.50 per 


String 








.[Courtesy! Wisconsin College of; Agriculture. 
A MODEL SANITARY COW STALL. 


This stall, originated by Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, of Wis- 
consin, is constructed so as to force the cow to have her hind 
feet between the crossbar and the gutter when standing thus 
preventing her from fouling the stall. When lying down 
she is brought forward and compelled to lie in front of the 
crossbar. The cow is forced to stand back from the hay rack 
when eating, because of the position in which it is hung. The 
crossbar is adjustable and the stall will accommodate a large 
or small cow. Hay is placed in the hay rack from the front. 
The partitions are so constructed that it is almost impossible 
for the cow to step upon the udder or teat of one lying next 
to her. A wooden mat is laid over the concrete floor. This 
mat is removable, permitting the cleansing of the entire floor 
whenever occasion demands. 














more; green, Georgia, 


THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


_ Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically w'thout break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
Junior, Royal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 

Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Lightest, Strong- * wie 
est,’ Cheapest. 

















Our Progressive Farmer Boys 








The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 


Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


Also No. 1, for grinding feed, etc. Thousands in daily use, 
giving perfect satisfaction. {It is the only mill on 
the market that will clean, sift and sack. IT 1s STRONG 
DURABLE AND GUARANTEED. Write for fuli information and 
names of some of its friends—the users. 

Manufactured 
y Z W. C. Meadows Mili Co., Inc., - forth Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Sold by International Harvester Co., Charlotte, N. Rich- 
Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- Va., Knoxville, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., ‘atlanta, Ga., 
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LOOK HERE, BOYS! 


Can You Beat This Girl Raising 
Corn? 


Ha! Ha! Mr. Editor, I surely have 
the laugh on you. You addressed 
me in your letter as Mr. Gertrude 
Payne when I am a little girl 12 
years old. But my father is the 
largest cotton grower in our county, 
and I am ambitious to be one of the 
biggest corn growers in this State, I 
am a member of the farmers’ insti- 
tute and am competing against the 
boys in the corn contest, and am a 
member of the local boys’ corn club. 

Now, kindly go to your books and 
correct your mistake and change it 
to Miss instead of Mr. Send me your 





Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
olde $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, .: Greensboro, N. C. 





valuable paper, and the corn button, 
and enter me in the contest. 

MISS GERTRUDE PAYNE. 
Ardmore, Okla. 





A STOCK AND OORN FARMER. 
Another Boy, Who Expects to Make a 
Record. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a prize 
acre, and hope to win a prize. The 





——-F ARM DRAIN TILE 
(Made of Clay) 


Proper use of drain tile will solve half your 
farm troubles. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land are unproductive for want of proper 
tile drainage. The cost is small as compare 
to results obtained in increased crops. Tile 
prevents souring, and damage by stagnant 
wat*r. It lets the air in, warms the soil, 
makes the roots go deeper and the crops grow. WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET andprices, Tells 
why and how todrain. We make a superior clay tile at reasonable prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO.. - Pomona. N. C. 








acre is in tolerably good fix, and 
would have planted it this week had 
it not been too wet. 
My brother bought some Shorthorn 
cattle at Nashville at the sale. They 
are fine beef cattle, but not much for 
milk. 
We raise Berkshire pigs. We have 
four fine ones. Papa has bought 
some White Leghorns, and he thinks 
that no other hens can out lay them. 
We have three horses and one colt. 
I will try hard for the prize of- 
fered. 
GLADSTONE GROOME. 
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Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
1 and Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
e) Fitters’, oe segeet =e Ma- 
hinists’ rs ett 
ps Mills; al modern and up-to- 
ite. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
| and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 












Greensboro, N. C. 











Schofield’s Iron Works 
MACON, GEORGIA. mJ 
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“pers, all heavy viners and bearers, 
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-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live yen or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of roved . or considerable 
areas on should use display ads in the 
| tye departments of our paper; but for 

convenience of all who do not wish 





Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week: two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 13 conta: —— months, 40c.; 
months, 78c.; 0: ear, $1.25. Each word, 
number or initial “including name and 
ad counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate — high, 
remember it — cost $880 for postage 
tosend your ad by letter to each 
home to which we ro OASTY it at thislow oy 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1 














Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 
A... jundred yo PD ahs Rg = "Write for 
ca of seme os Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


White Leghorns, — 13 50c. Mar- 
ion Mosely, Jeffress, V: 

Best variety Potato plants, Fo 25 per 1,000, $1. 00 
in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, N.C. 


For Sale—30 Bu. Sound Cotton Seed for plant- 
ing, 75c bu. C. G. Hasty, Seaboard, N. C. 

















Seed Peas for sale. I have 250 bushels mixed seed 
peas for sale. J. A. Brown, Chadbourn, N.C. 


Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Eggs, fif- 
aa for one dollar. W. L, Boatright, Hickory, 








Eggs For Sale—S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 9c 
for 16. Write to Mrs. Geo. T. Sutton, Calypso, 





High Crest Strain of S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
eeonee G. L. B. Penny, Raleigh, N.C., 
t. 





Wan ted—Buyers f ‘or ir nice, n new, 40 pound Feath 
er Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture Co., Bur 
lington, N. C. 





Sixty bushels Cotton Seed, at 50 cents per bu., 
and buyer pays for bags. E. N. Robeson, Tarheel, 
North Carolina. 


200 bushels Iron Peas, $3.00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis Sheep; two female Collie Pups. J.C 
Fowke, Baldock, 8. C. 

Farm and Timber Lands, as low as $5.00 per 
aere. W.H. Robertson, real estate and livery. 

‘phone 59, Chase City, Va. 


White Wyandottes, sa-red Rocks, and — 
Comb White Leghorns. Mec ne dollar per 
teen. C. M. Shuford, Hickory, N C. 


For Sale—Three well-bred Beagle Hounds. 2 
two years old and one years. Well broke and 
will catch atch rabbits. W.S. Norfleet, Roxobel, N. C. 


For sale. Will sell cheap as dirt, one $25.00S. C. 

Black Minorca Cock, seven Hens, worth from #3.50 
to$5.00each. This ad. only once. “B” care Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


Wanted, Manager Virginia farm Both practi- 
cal and scientific knowledge necessary. Position 
open September Ist. Write. Post Office Box 178 
Winston-Salem, N.C. ne 


Crudups Orpingtons in Single Comb, 1 Buff and 
White, are biggest layers, biggest payers and 
biggest winners. Eggs $2.00 per 15. $5.00 per 50. 
Order now. Crudup Poultry Yards, Richmond, 
Va., Route 8. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive —- gladly feroisties. 
Bred for size, bone an Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at all times. oot pases free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. 


For Sale in lots, 1 to 250 bu., $2.45 per bu. Select 
Mixed Seed Cow Peas, mostly Unknown,-Red Rip- 
unsu vn § vom ‘or 
forage and soil improvement. Fruitland Farms, 
‘Box 72, Raeford, N. C. 
































Eggs, Buckeye Reds, $1.50 for 18. Barred P. 
‘Rock from utility pens $1.00 for 15. Duroc Jersey 
Pigs from Registered Stock $10.00 each or $18.00 
per pair. Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Potato 
Plants after May 10th $1.50 per thousand. G. L. 
(Robertson, Rowland, N. C. SAG 


Ginnery for Sale—Two gin outfits complete, con- 
gisting of one 50 Saw Van Winkle Gin, one 60 Saw 
Lummus Gin, McBryde Press.all necessary pulleys, 

shafting and belts. Outfit in good condition and 
will sell cheap. Reason for selling have bought 
new Air Blast System. J. H. Bennett, Clio, Marl- 








Improved Large Yorkshire Sows ‘in 1 farrow, | ser- 
vice Boars, ~~ Pigs and Essex Pigs, cheap. 


Melee bred Angora Goats, cheap. Right hand 
and reversible Disk Plo Plows; Power Feed Cutter; Mc- 
Cormick Binder; Mamm Bronze Turkey and 


Lace and White Wyandotte Eggs. 
80 recleaned Peas. J. E. Coulter, Connelysl 





cnncert. < 
CHAMPION 
4 DUSTER 






Distributes Insecticides in 
Dust Form on Tobacco, 
Cotton and Potatoes 
as fast as you walk. 


NO WATER TO HAUL. 


Beetle (horse power) dusts 4 rows potatoes Spray 
Dalensar and Special Cotton Circular give concise 


nformation. Mailed on request with name of 


nearest di 


Leggett & Brother, New York. 





THE SKIM MILK CALF. 





How to Make the Change From a Ration of Whole Milk to 
One of Skim Milk—Danger of Over-Feeding—Use of Grain to 
Supplement Milk—Necessity of Cleanliness. 


By J. A. Conover, Raleigh, N. C. 


py F ALL ANIMALS on the farm, 
fey there is none that deserves 
sa good treatment more than the 
calf intended to be kept for the dairy 
and yet on many farms, I am sorry to 
say, no animal receives worse treat- 
ment than this selfsame calf. Very 
often five or more calves will be plac- 
ed in the same pen, or stall, and fed 
out of a wooden trough, like so many 
pigs, and their owner wonders why 
his calves look so stunted. 

The writer has raised grade dairy 
calves on skim milk and grain and 
made the steers weigh 800 pounds at 
a year old, and it was done in the 
following manner: They were al- 
lowed to run with their dams for 


_|about three days, then put in a stall 


away from the cows, and left for 24 
hours without trying to feed them. 
By this time the calf had become 
hungry and was easily taught to 


-| drink milk, by allowing it to suck two 


fingers and gradually lowering the 
hand into the pail of milk. 

The first week the calves were fed 
three quarts of new milk daily, this 
was given in three feeds, and was al- 
ways warm. The second week the 
calves were fed three and one-half 
quarts of new milk a day, in two 
feeds. At the end of this time skim 
milk was mixed with the whole milk, 
beginning by taking out one-half pint 
of the whole milk and adding a like 
amount of skim milk. 

The amount of skim milk substi- 
tuted in this way was gradually in- 
creased until by the end of the fourth 
week the calves were getting all skim 
milk and were receiving about five 
quarts a day. 

In the meantime, the calves had 
been taught to eat grain. This was 
done by rubbing each calf’s nose with 
a little bran or corn meal, as soon as 
it had finished drinking its milk. 
Handled in this way, calves will learn 
to eat grain and hay when two or 
three weeks old. 

These calves were each fed the 
milk separately in a little pail. In 
order to do this successfully, each 
calf was put into a little stanchion 
before feeding and was left there 
until it had eaten the grain ration, 
then turned loose. 

Drawings of these stanchions are 
furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dairy Di- 
vision. The pails in which the calves 
were fed were washed and sunned 
daily. Many of the calf diseases are 
brought on by feeding in wooden 
troughs or in old dirty vessels. Also 
more trouble is caused by over-feed- 
ing than by under-feeding. Many peo- 
ple think that because they are feed- 
ing skim milk, they must needs feed 
large quantities in order to make up 
for the butter fat removed. This is 
a serious mistake. Skim milk is 
richer in the muscle-building food 
than whole milk and should not be 
fed in any larger quantities. Two 
gallons and a quarter of skim milk 
daily is enough for the calf three 
months old. 

One of the nicest grain feeds for 
the young calf is shelled corn. This, 
however, should not be fed in large 
quantities to the bull or heifer calf 
intended for the: dairy. Bran, oats, 
and oat meal are the best feeds for 


OYSTER SHELL LIME 


For Agricultural Purposes at $7.00 per ton in 


**Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry, in sacks 60c 
per 100 pounds; $9.00 per to: 


. Genmastonn, 
ESLAUER, TACHIOOTTE & CO, 
WAVERLY MILLS, 8. C, 


Putess t. 0 





such calves. Cottonseed meal should 
not be fed to the young calf and 
when fed to older calves should be 
given in small quantities. A liberal 
supply of clover or peavine hay 
should always be in reach of the calf, 
but should not be wastefully fed. 
Kindness is an essential in the suc- 
cessful growing of calves or any other 
live stock. In fact, the man who is 
of a hasty temper will never be a 
successful dairyman. Let no man 








flatter himself that he can raise good 
calves on skim milk by herding them 
all together and feeding like a buneh 
of swine. 


The things necessary to the suc- 
cessful growing of skim milk calves, 
are summed up as follows: 


The calf must have the first milk 
of its dam; whole milk should be 
fed for the first two weeks; all 
changes in feed should be made grad- 
ually; all milk must be fed warm 
and sweet and in clean vessels; be 
careful not to over-feed; teach the 
calves to eat grain and hay as soon 
as possible; the calves should have a 
clean, well lighted stall, and it is de- 
sirable for them to have the run of a 
small lot. 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


PROSPECTS GOOD. 


Cotton Crop Not so Seriously Damaged as at First Supposed and 
Every Chance Yet to Make a Great Corn Crop—A Great Corn 


Exposition Next Fall. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 





OR THE LAST few days the 
thermometer has been rang- 
ing around the eighties and 
the effect of these temperatures is re- 
flected in the deeper green cf corn. 
With the nightly frosts of the last of 
April, and the chilling winds, the 
corn everywhere had assumed a hue 
that would justify one in believing 
that ‘‘the yaller kind’’ had been 
planted. 

We are beginning now to take 

stock of the damage to cotton. While 
there is no doubt that this has been 
considerable, yet, as is often the 
case, it is not as serious as was at 
first anticipated. A good proportion 
of the cotton that was up was pretty 
badly hurt, and, no doubt, those are 
wise who are plowing up and plant- 
ing this over. 
’ Fortunately, however, the spring 
was so dry that much seed _ that 
would otherwise have been up was 
laying in the ground awaiting a rain. 
Some of this had started to germi- 
nate, and where this process was de- 
layed or checked by the cold weather 
it was probably damaged to some ex- 
tent. But as a whole, we have been 
saved by the dry weather from what, 
in the face of the scarcity of good 
seed, might have been almosié a dis- 
aster. 


We can now look forward. While 
doing this let us not forget that 
Secuth Carolina proposes taking the 
lead for her sister Southern States 
by holding a Corn Exposition this 
fall. The last Legislature appropri- 
ated $1,000 in aid of this enterprise, 
conditioned upon the raising of 
$4,000 more. This amount has al- 
ready been assured, and there is 
every reason to believe that even 
more than $5,000 will be forthcom- 
ing. This is the first effort that has 
ever been made to bring to the 
world’s attention the fact that the 
South is the true corn belt. The 
exposition for this year is confined 
to the four South Atlantic States— 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. A liberal list 
of premiums has been arranged. 
Special premiums are offered for 
each State, so that each exhibitor 
may have the opportunity of showing 
in competition only with hig own 
State. In addition, general sweep- 
stakes premiums are offered, which 
are open to any grower in the four 
States named. It is proposed to hold 
this exposition in Columbia Decem- 
ber 5-8th. 

Expert judges will pass upon the 
exhibits, and all can feel assured that 
every effort will be made to give sat- 
isfaction. 

In addition to the exhibits it is 
planned each day to have a “corn 














school,’ at which the best posted men 
in the country will lecture upon 
some phase of corn growing. It is 
hoped that the other States will join 
hands with South Carolina and help 
make this initial step a grand suc- 
cess. 

The time is ripe for swea a step. 
The awakened interest in corn 
throughout the whole Stu:h shows 
that our people have w»roughly 
made up their minds to threw off the 
servile yoke of King Cotton. They 
have determined at last to put this 
despot into his true place—that of 
providing them with surplus funds— 
by first giving attention to those 
things that supply their more imme- 
diate wants. They will raise corn and 
live stock with it, and at the same 
time imcrease the fertility of their 
soils to the extent that a much small- 
er acreage of cotton will supply this 
and the world’s needs. 

Mr. A. D. Hudson, of Newberry, 
the energetic president of the Corn 
Breeders’ Association of this State, 
is chairman of the committee that 
has this exposition in hand. He is 
taking very active intérest in its suc- 
cess and will be glad to furnish any 
further information desired. Let 
everybody get behind him with a 
whoop and bring him in with the 
colors flying. 





Virginia Agricultural Train. 


An “agricultural train’ will be 
run by the Southern Railway be- 
tween Alexandria and Danville, Va., 
next week. Stops will be made as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, May 16.—Burke, 9.25 a. 
m.; Fairfax, 11.25 a. m.; Manassas, 
1.85 p. m. 

Tuesday, May 17.—Hokesville, 
9.30 a. m.; Remington, 11.55 a. m.; 
Culpepper, 2.10 p. m. 

Wednesday, May 18.—Rapidan, 
9.30 a. m.; Orange, 11.30 a. m.; Bar- 
boursville, 1.50 p. m.; Charlottes- 
4.25 p. m. 

Thursday, May 19.—Red Hill, 
9.15 a. m.; Covesville, 11.20 a. m.; 
Arrington, 1. 50 p. m. 

Friday, May 20.—Ambherst, 9, a. 
m.; Evington, 12.15 p. m.; Franklin, 
Junction, 2.45 p. m. 

Saturday, May 21.—Union Hall, 
9.30 a. m.; Chatham, 12.30 p. .m 

All farmers and their families and 
all others interested in improving 
agricultural conditions are invited 
to attend these meetings. 

Among the subjects to be discuss- 
ed at different points are soil im- 
provement, potatoes as a money crop, 
improved methods of growing tobac- 
co, the increase of the corn yield 
without additional cost, and profits 
in apple growing. 
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USE THREE DOLLARS’ WORTH 


Nitrate of Soda 


On an Acre to 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP OF COTTON 
200 POUNDS 


Directions for use of Nitrate on any crop 
will be sent if you will send Post Card to 


W. S. MYERS, DIRECTOR PROPAGANDA 
71 Nassau Street, New York 








Write to dealers below for quotations: 


Nitrate Agencies Co. 
64 Stone Street, New York 
1204 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
Citizens Bank Blidg., Norfolk, Va. 
26 Bay Street E., Savannah, Ga. 














Attention Farmers ! 


After you have cut your oats or rye, if you wil! 
broadeast half to one ton of our Agricultural 
Lime to the acre and turn all under with the oats 
or rye stubble, the next crop on this land will sur- 
prise you with the good results it will give. 

It is ground fine and can be used in any dis- 
tribator. 


Price, $7.00 Per Ton 


F. O B. Youngs Island, S. C., a station on the At- 
lantic Coast Line R.R., near Charleston. Charleston 
fertilizer rates applying 
oe prices on large lots. 
Ib. sac dress 


EL. COMMINS, - - Meggetts. S.C. 
350 ACRES FOR SALE—$5,000. 


This farm is located within three miles of Ap- 
pomattox Depot, Va.. lies well and is smooth, and 
- practically level, and would make one of the 

it farms in the State for general farming 

po stock-raising. The land is red and gray, and 
is well watered by running streams. ma- 
chinery may be used on every acre of this farm. 
Fa house isa neat five-room cottage. The out- 
uildings are of little value. There is a good 
waael in full bearing. One-half of the foams is 
In } alana and pasturage. The rest is in small 


TERMS—-One third Cash, Balance on Easy Terms. 


This property offers a gine opportunity for 
anyone seeking a good plantation, as the price is 
at least $10 an acre lower the market price 
of adjacent property. 

A. H. CLEMENT, Attorney, 


Appomatox Va. 


On the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 30 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
; only 11-2 miles to 


It is put up in 200 





other business, sacrifice ice $5, ' 
dh... taken henge mange <a cade 5 cows; pair 
mules, h poultry, tools and machinery. 
For de details of this ve mpte other money-makers from 
$1,000 up in Maryland where the winters are short 
and mild, see “ty “Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
No, ia, Pee tation D., Land Title Bidg., 
. Pa. 


THE aa HOLT FARMS FOR SALE 


First time ever on market and now sold on ac- 
of owner, 5 miles of Burlington 
Graham, near two cotton Mills, macadam road 
to place, rich red soil, will produce beyond the 
average all kind of grain, tobacco, cotton etc., will 
sell in tracts of 50 to 200 acres, on terms to suit, 
at reasonable prices. 
If you ever want one of the best farms in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina now is your 


Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Co., 


BuRLINGTON, N. C. 


Our book telis how to 
FISH catch dead loads of them 
where you failed the old- 
fashioned way. Write for it. We pay the 
postage. Ten thousand satisfied users in 
over thirty States. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO. 
Roy 17 Griffin, Ga. and Dallas, Tex 
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carne Public Grounds. Also Wrought thea Be Fence. 
Write for Special Offer. 
re a WARD FENCE CO., Box «4: Decatur, ind. 





:ITOBACCO FACTORY WANTS SALESMEN. 
at pay, steady week and promotion. 


ence unnecessary, we will give 
structions. MOROTOCK. TOBACCO WORKS, 
Box L 80, Danville, Ve 


Experi- 
complete in- | 
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MAY-HATCHED OHIOKENS MAY 
DO WELL. 





How Mr. Geer Makes Money Hatch- 
ing Them All Summer Long—The 
Precautions to Be Observed. 


Messrs. Editors: On the 27th day 
of May, 1886, we took off a brood of 
Brown Leghorn chickens. They were 
from some eggs which we had bought 
in the East at a fancy price; and, be- 
fore we placed the order we were ad- 
vised by some friends who had heard 
that May-hatched chickens did not do 
well, not to buy eggs, as they would 
not pay. But we bought the eggs 
and we got 11 as bright and active 
little fellows as one could wish to 
see. 

We had already prepared a place 
for the hen and her brood before 
they came from the nest; and the 
way we fixed it was ever afterwards 
a pointer to us for success with May, 
or any other late hatched chickens. 

Before we set the hen we had soak- 
ed the interior of the nest box good 
with coal oil, and put in new nesting 
materials, so there were no lice or 
mites about it. We gave the hen a 
good place to dust both before and 
after taking the nest, and so she was 
also free from all parasitie pests. 
Next, we made a slatted pen about 
8 by 10 feet, and in it we placed a 
nice roomy coop which we also treat- 
ed to a good inside soaking with coal 
oil, and then scattered dry sand on 
the floor of it to the depth of an inch. 
Into this coop in the pen we put the 
hen with the chickens from our high- 
priced eggs. Then we proceeded to 
give them good attention, and to feed 
and water them regularly and often. 
We used dry feed composed of seeds 
and cracked grain, and some ground 
beef scraps, and some freshly gath- 
ered and cut-up fresh oat sprouts 
from a patch we had planted for the 
purpose. It was May, mind you, at 
the outset, and a few days later it 
was June; but those little Leghorns 
fairly jumped along, they grew so 
very fast. Two were killed by acci- 
dent, and one died from exposure, 
being shut out unintentionally one 


night, but we raised eight, and they 
were fine ones, too, and just as 
large and heavy at maturity as any 
Leghorns we ever raised. 

Since then we have set eggs in 
May just the same as in March or 
April, and with just as good results, 
and really much less worry and care, 
for the weather in these months is 
not as favorable as it is in May. The 
fear of lice and mites may be dis- 
pelled very readily by the precau- 
tions which we took, and the young 
bird at maturity will assuredly be 
just as large and heavy as if hatched 
much earlier. 

And not only is the May-hatched 
chicken desirable, but the June and 
the July chicken as well; and if we 
will take proper precautions, we can 
hatch and raise chickens all summer 
just as easily as we can much ear- 
lier in the season. For market pur- 
poses we need not keep them to ma- 
turity, but sell them just as soon as 
they are large enough to eat, 
which is within a few short weeks 
from the shell; and this process may 
be repeated right along all the year, 
if one will, and so keep up a contin- 
ual income from the hens. 

Indeed, we favor May chickens, 
and June and July chickens, and lots 
of them. It strikes the writer as 
foolish for one to stop trying to grow 
chickens just at the season when the 
weather is really the most favorable 
of all the year. 

H. B. GEER. 


Georgia's Fn ie school of Shorthand, Bookkeep- 
ing and siness Training. The famous Byrne 


systems. We secure the position. Fill in and re- 
ceive free catalog. 








— Gold Bonds 


Net Six Per Cent Per Annum 


wovelie amtenauaie. Siam ane caput by Save 
mortgage on worth double amount of 
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slow worker. 
muscle-strain and carries more load. 
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Tools That Stand Strain 


A good tool must have elasticity as well as proper 
temper—that’s a ‘‘tool fact’’ few think of. 


A stiff, unyielding fork or hoe is a back breaker and 
A well balanced, springy fork or hoe relieves 


The Keen Kutter guarantee means elasticity, proper 
temper, right angle, shape, 
weight, and size, or your 
money comes back. 

Besides farming tools, the 
Keen Kutter line includes 
everything for shop work, 
and shears, pocket- 
knives, razors, and 
table cutlery. 


**The Recollection of 
| % 


aN Tone ge 
‘J. At. ress Mark Registered, 
E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 








KEEN KUTTER 


Not weak or easily bent, but “lively.” They 
ttle at the first pull, then recover and help to lift’ 
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Roofings 


“ACME” 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides ) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per suqar 


**ELECTROID” 


(Smooth finish.) 
1 ply at 81.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
‘per square, 


**UNIVERSAL”’ 


Gravel Surface 
(washed Sea Gravel.) 


One weight only; very heavy, at 2.60 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of 

pong Sena Asphalt Roofing that money 
ata Ga are more economical, as 

th oy W ll last —— from 10 to 20 years, 
with but little care 

The prices named include ae ont 
Large Headed Galvanized Nails 
Liquid Cement Coatin whieh are placed 
in the core of each roll, to properly lay 
the same 


We Prepay Freight to Your Railroad Station 
We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roof- 

ings and Building papers, but the above 

are the best and most economical. 
Samples and Catalog “F’’ mailed free 

for the asking. 

Carolina Portland Cement Company 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 

















ROSE and S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS—THE 
FARMER’S FRIEND—(No other fowls on the 
farm.) Eggs for ;,- $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 
30; $2.75 per 50; $5.00 per 100. Eggs packed with 
care for shipping. VALLEY VIEW Farm, J. D. 
Glick, Prop , Route 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs from S$. C. White Orpiagtons 


Healthy parent stock. Greatest utility chickens 
known and best winter layers. 70% exe production 
for Jan., Feb, and Mar. Chicks, 50c each, $5 doz. 
Eggs, selected $4 per 15. Safedelivery guaranteed 
Three nice White Orpington 

is LANOW FARM, P. O 





Box 106, Asheville, N 


Ringlet Barred hevke. 
males from 3 pens. 
tion guaranteed. 


‘ewe “a chetbe hooting 
PRICES REDUCED. Satisfac- 


C. NEALE STACY, - - - - - Amelia, Va‘ 
COCKERELS! 
COOKERELS! OOOKERELS! 





We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks. 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOOUST GROVE, Galey, Tenn. 


NEW BREEDS OF CHICKENS 


Reseed Minorcas, the greatest of all the Min- 

They will be very popular. Eggs now 
$3.00 for 15. Buttercups, the greatest all the 
year layers. Eggs $2.00 for 15. Rhode Island 
Reds, these are the best of all the American 
breeds. Eggs $2.09 for 15. 


C.S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 
Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


C. White and Brown Loqperne, 
White Wyandottes, B. P cKs, 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 25 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props 
RF, D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. a. 


Glenview Orpingtons 


S.C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when they hatch. The best stock when 
grown. Eggs, $2.50 per 18. 


B. S. HORNE, 











Keswick, Va. 





GEER SELLS EGGS 


Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S.C. Brown Leg- 
horn and Hhode island Hed Eggs, $1.50 per 16. or. 


$2.50 * ‘or 

H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 
18 Popular Varieties Lira | 

Eggs, $1.00 per setting. Write for circular. 

J.T. YODER, - RF. D1 + Hickory, N.C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


place to get ‘‘Eggs that Hatch,”’ from select- 

ed ede 2.0: ; 15; extra selected, $2.00 for 15, 
| Only eggs testing fertile sent out. “A square deal.” 

D. MATT THOMPSON, - Statesville, N. Cc 











ALTAMONT POULTRY YARDS 
Brown Leghems and Buff Orpingtons, bred 
in and lay—1910 Va. P. Poultry Show we won iss 
2nd and 4th Pullet, and 5th Cockerel. Eggs 
$2.00. $2.50 per 15. C. P. MILLER, BR. F. 
2, Richmond, Va. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








FIRE BLIGHT OF PEARS AND 
APPLES. 


How to Recognize .and Treat This 
Destructive Disease--Begin at Once 
if Your Trees Are Affected. 


Fire blight is a contagious disease 
caused by bacteria (small germs). It 
affects pears, apples, quinces and 
many other pome fruits. The blight 
affects blossom twigs, foliage twigs, 
water sprouts, suckers, limbs and 
fruits. 

The first marked appearance of 
blight is during and soon after blos- 
soming time. It is brought to the tree 
by insects seeking nectar from the 
blossoms and is transferred by them 
from blossom to blossom and from 
tree to tree. Warm, moist condi- 
tions are most favorable to its devel- 
opment. The effect is that tke foli- 
age and flowers turn brown and the 
disease continues down the twig. Of- 
ten the injury of blight is mistaken 
for that of frost, as the damage in 
both instances looks very much alike. 

As soon as discovered, the affected 
portion, and even 6 to 8 inches be- 
low, should be cut off. After each 
cut, the knife or saw or whatever is 


MARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


yey 
gine mars meee. Co, Tea tie Bt rics ice Wi ion. 


















A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


al. keg making 1,500 gals. Serer) mee at 
any as R. station in the United States for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write to-day for failiaseemiasens 


B. G. PRATT CO.,Mazufacturine 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


A SPRAYER™ 


Spray Your 
Fruit Trees and 
. Vines with the 


Comet 
Sprayer 

















will morethanp pay you for the s ao ~y 
We can please you and a posta vis rd will Aves 
yoa full particulars. Agee Wanted. Address 
The H. B. Rusier r Mts. Co. ‘* 











Sept. 22 ‘@ Johnstown, Ohio 
ne 
Good Po sitions. 4 Are youa hustler? If so, you 


n earn nice profits handling 
our stock. Goods Bo to sell. Full particulars 
cost you nothing. Write now. SMITH BROS., 
Concord | Nurseries, Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


SELL FRUIT TREES 


Summer work for farmers, teachers, and college 
students Big profits. Terms liberal No trouble 
to sell. Write toda 


ay. 
SMITH BROS , Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


JOHN H. SIMON 


119 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Consignments aents large or small requested. 





1000 “Lenox” li 
FOR SALE 1% Feo 


,;cut the top off when planted so that 


used should be disinfected. Dissolve 
oue tablet of corrosive sublimate in 
a pint of water. A sponge saturated 
with this solution rubbed over the 
Knife will disinfect it. Again, it is 
well to rub the sponge over the cut 
surface for fear that the knife was 
not thoroughly disinfected at the 
time the cut was made. A 5 per 
cent solution of carbolic acid is an- 
other good disinfectant. 

Be sure and burn all affected parts 
which have been cut off and be care- 
ful with the disinfectants after you 
have finished with them, as they are 
poisonous. 

The bacteria causing this disease 
affect the cambium layer and inner 
bark. The bark becomes brown and 
sunken and it is fairly easy to deter- 
mine the affected area. The bacteria 
winter over in cankers on the limbs. 
During the fall and winter these 
cankers are more easily deteeted and 
should be cut off below the affected 
part as soon as detected. This is ap- 
parently the main source of new in- 
fections for the next year. 

Soft, succulent growth is more sus- 
ceptible to blight, therefore anything 
that tends to prevent this growth 
will also tend to prevent blight. 

Try and select resistant varieties. 
While the Keiffer pear is not the 
highest in quality, still it is one of 
the most blight-resistant varieties. 


Head your pear trees low; that is, 


the stub remaining will be from 2 to 
3 feet high. In the spring select 
three or four of the best branches 
and allow them to grow during the 
summer. See that these branches are 
distributed around the main tree as 
well as up and down this switch, be- 
ginning at the top and leaving a per- 
pendicular distance of 3 to 4 inches 
between each branch. Next winter 
cut these branches back to 8 to 12 
inches long, and the following spring 
treat these branches the same as you 
did the original tree, only diminish- 
ing the number of branches on each 
branch from year to year. The fruit- 
ing spurs should be cut off the trunk 
and main limbs for fear the blight 
will get into the main portions of 
the tree. Water sprouts and other 
soft growth should be kept off the 
main limbs and trunks. When a 
pear tree is properly trained the first 
few years, heavy pruning will not 
be necessary during its older age, If 
old. pear trees are pruned heavily 
during the winter, it usually stimu- 
lates growth in spring, which is fav- 
orable to blight. 

Cultivating and fertilizing with ni- 
trogenous fertilizers after trees have 
come into bearing produces condi- 
tions favorable to blight, therefore 
sodding and withholding nitrogen 
fertilizers is to be recommended as 
a preventive measure from a farm 
orchard standpoint. 

Plant on well drained soil, but re- 
member that all rolling soil is not 
necessarily well drained. 

These things should be done in 
dealing with pear blight: 

1. Cut off and burn all affected 
parts. 

2. Watch carefully for cankers on 
your trees and when detected, de- 
stroy them. 

3. Prevent soft, succulent growth. 

4. Prune so as to form a good 
frame on your tree and keep spurs, 
water spouts, etc, off the main 
limbs and trunk. 

5. Do not cultivate and fertilize 


bearing ‘trees excessively. 

6. Select resistant varieties. 

7. Plant in well drained soil. 

8. Do not pay any attention to the 
quack tree doctor who recommends 
dosing your tree with calomel. 

9. Get your neighbors to do like- 
wise.—Clemson College Press Bul- 


| | ON FREE TRIAL, No money in 

advance, Pay when convenient. Doubles your 

p. Prevents blight, scab, rot, bugs. Sp ray FIRST, 

then ¢ pay us outof Extra Proti t. Powertul pressure, 

ee agitation, Strong and durable. Brass valves, 

plunger, strainer, etc. Guaranteed 5 yeara, Wholesale 

prices. We pag fre freight. Write us which machine a prefer, 
a and get free Spraying Guide,Cat- 


alog, and free Sprayer Off 
letin. ot to first in your locality. 


HL, RURST MFG. CO., 








2710 North St., 
Canton, 0. 


We have just received a revised 
edition of Circular No. 7 of the Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station, a neat’ 
little booklet, by Prof. H. L. Price, | 
which gives full directions for spray- 
ing for all the more common plant 
diseases and injurious insects. Every 
fruit grower, trucker and farmer | 
should have a copy. Address the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Blacksburg, Va. 
~~ About 100 Bushele 
MEBANE’S Been 


COTTON <“=*£ 
HAWKIN’S PROLIFIC. 


SEES 63 L. 
300 BUSHELS AN ACRE 


From Scotch Magnum Irish Potatoes. 
Large, Smooth, White-fleshed---and 
always big yielder. Selected Seed 80 
cents per bushel f o. b. Halisboro. 
Address 


J. A. SPEARS, Midlolhian, Va. 


COCKE’ PROLIFIC 


CORN 


Selected Seed for sale by 


J. P. WYATT & SON, Raleigh, N. C. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 














Does perfect work. Fully 
aranteed. Write for illustrated 

catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. ¢ 
THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box No.108, Avery, Ohio. 
snes page a ae Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Marshalltown, Idaho Falls, Id.; Portland, 
Washes + Winni ipeg, Man. ; ; Hamilton, 


Ore. < ‘Spokane, Wi 
Ont. ; Fond du Lac 


Fruit and Vegetables 
MAKE BIG VIONEY 


Our FREE BOOK tells how. 
Write for prices on our 
_ Medal Canning Outfits 


eS a Fy pl to factory sizes, 
A $5.00 and up. Best that 


Ss “| experience and skilled 
© Our Cans { 


labor can produce, 
@, chine for the money. 









































4 Most eomplete ma- 














| Send ft list on 
fe Guaranteed = i Sond for price ete 
> Not toLeak 2% pies before placing 


H your order. Buy di- 
4 rect and save money. 













— : | agents Wanted 
At a Small Cost. Robinson Can Co., 
Whether a small a orchard or pa Ey com- Dept. 7, 
a ee ee Baltimore, Md. 





AROADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fila. 


HOME AND MARKET CANNER’S, 1910 MODEL “A”. 


Made for the FARMER, TRUCKER and GARDENERS special needs. CANS and all 
Supplies at wholesale to you. Every thing we offer is thoroughly guaranteed. Write for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED catalogue, and full information before placing order any whefe. 


HOME —— COMPANY. - HICKORY, N C. 


This is ‘ “Something new un- 


4 * 99 der the sun.” We have the 
handsomest line in America, 

all potas = home or market 

ing. Cans and Supplies. 

talog write to-day. 


THARP HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING co. "Elkin, N. C., Dept. A. 





5 PRICES LOW & 


































How the Farmer Can Add to His Income 
We want every farmer who reads this advertisement to write 
for ourcatalogue. It shows how big money can be made canning 
fruits and vegetables; how easy it is to build up a profitable 
business by investing only a few dollars ina 


STAHL Canning Outfit 


The ‘‘Stahl”’ is the best and cheapest outfit 
on the market. Made in all ~~ and fully 
guaranteed. Thousands in use. With every 


to Show a 
fi utfit for canning we give complete directions 
andsore cad show you how to market canned goods to 
P fit ro) the best advantage. Write to-day forcatalegue, 
TOl1 F. S. STAHL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 311-E. Qumcy, lu. 


Big ‘Tilustrated “Paper FREE. Full 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how to 
buy and how to sell. Where to get 

the land. _ Costs you 


every grower in 
pe Finger a ~~ = _ a ic OUERN “CANNER COMPANY, Chattanooga. Tenn. Dept.[£ 4 


CANNING 4 Brand New Process 


RESULT OF SIXTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


NO MORE SOLDERING 


ing is simplicity itself. A child can do it. Costs no more than the old way, 

oun all the dredgery, and MAKES EVERY CAN A CERTAINTY. 
If you own a Canner of any kind, or if you don’t own a Canner, you want to knew 
about this NEW PROCESS. Just drop us a card and get full particulars by return mail, 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Western Address: TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. 


vegetables 
Lasily Made 












































or 








— NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


Goops 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER aNp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 


c ANS - FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUPS t20.0 Seasons 
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Sharpen Your Tools 
at MY Expense! 


sit 

I will send you a Harman Special Alundum Farm Tool Grinder, with eight Gen- 
uine Alundum Grinding Attachments, right to your farm for an absolutely free trial lasting ten days. 
a I will guarantee that this Alundum Grinder will not.draw the temper from steel. 

I don’t want you to send me any money—not a ce" T want to make you an offer so liberal 
that you simply cannot afford to refuse it. °° 

I will give you the use of this magnificent outfit tov;tem days absolutely FREE—no red tape, no 
papers to sign, no obligations of any nature. Just get the outfit, use it for ten days just as though it were 
your own, on your own work, sharpen your sickles, plowshares, cultivator blades, scythes, axes—anything 
that is dull—then, if you wish, return it to me at my expense. 


Now, I want to tell you why I am making this offer 


We know that every progressive, up-to-date farmer realizes the advantage of always having sharp, 
bright tools to work with. You know how much more work can be done with tools which are always in 
good condition. You know how much easier your work is and how much longer your tools last. You know 
all these things and yet—you DO sometimes work with 741] tools, don’t you? 

J want to prove to you that you can e@aSily keep @. your farm tools in good condition alll the time 
with this wonderful, Simply wonderful, outfit which i will send you 








———. 


Mail the Coupon for 

full explanation of 
our great 
ten days’ 
free trial 
offer. 


- 


e Grind your tools better. and 
25 times quicker than with a 
grindstone. Makes 4,000 revolutions a minute 


MACHINES IN 


1. Sickle Grinder 5. Polishing Wheel 

2. Fine Grinder 6. Rust Remover 

3. Rough Grinder 7. Disk Attachment 

4. Saw Gummer (Not shown in cut) 
ne 


Genuine Alundum Grinder 
NOT An Emery Wheel 





THOUSANDS IN USE 


Read These Letters of Praise 





And Alundum is the most wonderful abrasive in the world, even hard 
enough to scratch the diamond. It is really manufactured precious stones, 
for it is made of the very same substances which go to make up the sapphire and the ruby. 
Alundum is the most perfect grinding substance known. It is just as much harder than 
emery as emery is harder than ordinary chalk. A grinding wheel made entirely of pulver- 
ized South African diamonds would not grind one bit better or faster than the genuine 
Alundum wheels which we furnish with this superb machine. 

Alundum is manufactured in the most terriffic heat which man has ever been able to 
produce. A heat so great that it will actually burn up a common brick like so much gunpowder. And 
in this incomparable heat is produced Alundum. It is the heat in which the worlds were formed. 
Every one of the beautiful irridescent, needle-like crystals is so hard that it will actually scratch the 
diamond itself. It is these crystals which are crushed up and made into the grinding wheels. It is 


these inconceivably hard and sharp crystals which cut through the hardest steel more easily than the 
finest emery wheel will cut through soft copper. 


SAVES TIME—EFFORT—MONEY! 


You can do the same work i 1 two minutes on an Alundum wheel that would take you at least half 
an hour on a grindstone, and do it better, And you can operate the Harman Special Farm Tool 
Grinder for half an hour with less effort than would be required in running a grindstone for two 
minutes. Alundum will grind 25 times faster than a grindstone and 8 times faster than an emery wheel. 

We want to prove these things to you at our expense. We want to send you the Harman 
Special Tool Grinder for a ten days’ trial right on your own farri. See for yourself how it will grind 
and sharpen every tool on your farm. See for yourself that it_is time to throw away the grindstone. 
Send the free coupon for our free booklet describing this won¢ea#®ul Alundum. Mail Coupon Today! 

be 


LASTING—BINDING—GUARANTEE 

















Alundum wheels are so much harder than the hardest steel that no amount of grinding seems to 
have the slightest effect on them. Alundum will cut the biggest steel file you have in two in five 
seconds. We give a lasting, binding guarantee with our tool grinder. 


‘Alundum will NOT draw the temper from the steel! 


Alundum wheels will not wear in spots or become lop-side’. They 
will not glaze over. They are not only hard, but they aree. ‘ly hard 
throughout. There are no soft spots in an Alundum whet Alun- 
dum wheels will not draw the temper of the finest tool. T'  -eason 
for this is that Alundum does not heat the article which is being ‘nd as 


does an emery Wheel or grindstone. Alundum cuts and cuts quickl) -..  uts so 
quickly that the steel does not have time to heat. . 


Sign this upper half of the Coupon if you want the Grinder 
shipped at once on Free Trial. 
HARMAN SUPPLY CO., Dept. 3495 , 160 Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


nay ship your Harman Special Alundum Tool Grinder to me for 10 days’ free trial. I will 
e gril irom the freight office, paying only the net transportation charges. If not satisfactory $ 
» you at your expense. If satisfactory I will keep it and pay either $10.95 cash after free 
4S a first payment and then $3.00 a month for three months, a total of $11.85 if 1 buy on 


have lived in this locality for. years. I rent my farm. 


HARMAN GRINDER RECOMMENDED 
BY GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Supt. of Indian School Adds His 
Praise to Thaf of Thousands of 
Farmers All Over the Country 


Department of the Interior, U. S. Indian 
Service, Wahpeton Indian School, 
Wahpeton, N. D. 

HARMAN SUPPLY CO., Chicago. 

Sirs: The tool grinder shipped to this 
school has given good satisfaction and 

appears to be as guaranteed by you. I 

am enclosing photograph of the school 

and buildings, and you may use same 
and recommendation as you desire. 
Very respectfully, 
W. C. RANDOLPH, 
Sust. and Spl. Disb. Agt. 


Government recommendation 
means something. 7/:¢ Harman 
Grinder was first tested carefully, 
approved and purchased. Now, after 
tt has been used and proved its worth 
in hard everyday grinding and pol- 
tshing and has been approved by of- 
Jicials who are slow to praise unless 
they KNOW —don't you think that 
you should at least TRY this grind- 
er when you can do so at no expense 
toyourselfand no risk? The grinder 
MUST make good to your entire sat- 
tsfaction or we want you to send tt 
back. Write for the grinder today 
and see how much money tt will save 
on YOUR Sarm. 


Most Useful Machine on 
Farm 


I must say the grinder is far ahead of 
anything I expected it to be. No more 
hand power grindstones for me. When 
I want to sharpen anything I go and 
do it without chasing up the second 
party to turn the stone. Not being used 
to sharp tools, three of my family have 
slight mementos on their fingers and I 
touched myself slightly this afternoon. 
My boy calls it **Pop's’’ bicycle. Very 
true that statement that you can use it 
365 days a year. -I guinmed a cross- 
cut, sharpened some knives and a 
hatchet. I am satisfied that it is the 
most useful tool or equal to any tool the 
farmer or anybody else has on his 
place. . J. DOYLE, 
Orchard Farm, Westfield, Mass. 


If Farmers Knew, All 
Weuld Buy 


I don’t think any farmer would be 
without one of your grinders on his 
farm after he has an opportunity to try 
one. I think itis the best machine of 
the kind I ever saw. The Hone thatI 
received with my machine is the best 
stone I ever used, and I have used a 
great many different kinds. I have 
tried nearly everything that needs 
sharpening on a farm on this grinder 
and it has proven satisfactory in every 
case. EMRY BUNNELL, 

R. R. No. 1, Nevada, Ohio. 
Beats Anything I Ever Saw 

Your Grinder is just what every man 
that has tools to grind sheuld have. I 
am well satisfied with the grinder. It 
beats any grinder I ever saw or used. 
Enclosed find check to pay for grinder. 

EBER DePON, 

R. F. D. No. 3, Ossian, Ja. 
Seven Days Enough to 
Prove Worth 

I have had the grinder just seven 
days and that is enough to show me 
that it is more than you say itis, and J 
have tried it on everything that I could, 
and it beats the old grindstone all hol- 
low, and I think you will make more 
sales around here, as there has been 
quite a few of my neighbors who have 
seen my grinder work. 

BERT LEWIS, 
Box 29, Larchwood, lowa, 


Would Not Take Twice Price 


After ten days’ free trial with your 
Grinder I can say that I am well 
pleased with it and would not take 
more than twice the price for it if I 
could not get another like it. 

V. V. MAXSON, 
West Point, Miss. 
Another Man Who Knows a 
Good Grinder 

1 received your Grinder the 15th and 
have given it a thorough test. It is 
much better than I expected, which is 
enough to say I am well pleased with 
it. I would not sell it for double the 
cost and do without one. 

R. B. COLEMAN, 
Berrywviile, Va. 


FREE Coupon | 


s Remember, 10 Days’ FREE Trial! 


Sign the Free Coupon Today and Send It to Us! 





4 If you want to get the Grinder on Free Trial right away, sign the upper half of coupon. 

; If you want to know more about the Grinder before asking fora free trial, sign the lower half 

SS ee Fj of the coupon and we will send you our free literature at once. 
? 





Remember, if you sign the upper half of the coupon, it is not an order for a Grinder— 
it is merely a request for a Free Trial. You may try the machine for 10 days and then return it to us at our 
expense if you do not want to keep it. There won't be a word said if you wish to return the machine, so if you 
are in a hurry for the machine we advise you to sign the upper half the coupon right away The time for using 
the machine is here now. But whether you sign the upper half or the lower half of the coupon, sign one or the 

a other right now. Don’tdelay. You will be amazed at the wonderful sickle attachment that will enable you to 
sharpen your sickle better and faster than you ever before dreamed it could be done. Some of our customers 

' have sharpened six sickles during the noon hour and have had plenty of time torest. So send the coupon today 
ry on’ Sign either upper or lower half—sign upper half if you wish to get machine right away—sign lower 
half if you prefer to get our literature first. Whichever you sign, don’t se j 


Postoffice Address 





Shipping Point 








Sign this lower half of Coupon if you want our Free Liter=- 
ature before asking for Free Triati. 


Please mail me your Free Literature describing your special Alundum Farm Tool Grinder and 
your 10 days’ free triul offer. 


any money—)just the free coupon. 


{LHARMAN SUPPLY CO., **depe"scr S* CHICAGO. 





Address 














